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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 



OF A 



CLEVER WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 
Extract from Charlotte Morris' Diary. 

" What in the world can have occurred to 
produce this extraordinary change in Mon- 
tague Herbert? He is no longer like the 
same man ! The very colour of his eyes seems 
to me altered, and he looks about a dozen 
years younger than he did a week ago. 

'' Is it possible that he has at last opened 
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2 LIFE AND ADVENTURES Or 

his eyes to the obvious fact, that the best thing 
he can do is to rfiarry me ? 

"There is his beautiful sister Catherine 
naturally enough made a lion of, and taken 
about by some of the highest born and most 
fashionable people in town; while he really 
seems to be no more thought of than if he 
did not exist ! This may account, it is 
true, for the gloomy, absent air which I 
have so often remarked in him of late; but 
what can explain the sudden change from list- 
lessness to animation, and from a countenance 
as gloomy as night to an aspect as radiant as 
a sunny morning ? Unless it be the result of 
some sudden resolve, which he thinks may re- 
lieve him from the pitiable position of being 
nobody, I am totally at a loss to conjecture 
the cause. If this be so— if I am right in 'my 
suspicion — it would serve him perfectly right 
if I were to let him kneel at my feet for an 
hour before I gave him an answer. But if I 
did so, I suppose he would feel perfectly sure 
that the answer would be favourable at last ! 

" I do believe that every man alive is more 
or less a coxcomb. And yet in this instance. 
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at least, this coxcombality is only another 
word for discernment; for can I pretend to 
think even for an instant, that I believe it 
possible I could refuse him ? 

" If I am right in my conjecture of what I 
suppose is about to happen, I do not think I 
shall be far wrong in attributing this sudden 
resolution to the marked success that I have 
lately had in society. 

" I certainly have not as yet got the entree 
to all the noble mansions to which his sister 
Catherine has found her way; but when I 
remember whence I set out, and compare it 
with the point at which I am arrived, I am as 
much disposed as he can be to anticipate that 
I shall advance a good deal further still. 

" I particularly remarked the demeanour of 
this strangely mysterious, but strangely fasci- 
nating man, the last day he dined here. At 
dinner he was positively cross. Of course I 
could not let him lead me down stairs when 
Sir Charles Wrington was here to do it, and 
I suppose it was this which made him look so 
deplorably miserable and out of spirits. Upon 
my word, men are too ridiculous ! And after 

B 2 



4 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP 

all, I scarcely know what I have done to put 
him in such radiant good humour again. He 
took the opportunity of Zelah's saying to me 
yesterday that she could never be grateful 
enough to my father and me for all our kind- 
ness to her, — he positively took advantage of 
her uttering this mighty common-place sort of 
acknowledgment to rise from his chair, dart 
across the room, and kiss my hand ! This 
was excessively silly to be sure, and I do think 
he might have taken a better opportunity. 
However, I have no serious intention of quar- 
relling with him about that or any other ab- 
surdity. The time has come round again 
when the announcement to my poor, dear 
papa of my approaching marriage, or ap- 
proaching arrest, is inevitable; and if this 
strangely capricious gentleman really intends 
to ask for me and my thousands, he could not 
have chosen a more favourable opportunity." 

My heroine was not altogether a visionary, 
when she fancied she perceived a marked al- 
teration in the demeanour of Montague Her- 
bert ; and considering the uncertainty which 
still attached to the question, whether his sister 
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was to be the future Lady Henderson or not, 
there certainly was a greater change in his 
state of mind than was altogether reasonable. 

But the mere power of uttering the thoughts 
and feelings which he had so long suppressed, 
and that to the one only being who could fully 
sympathise with them, was happiness enough 
for one who had lived so long under the 
self-inflicted penalty of concealing all he most 
ardently wished to express. 

Moreover, the self-denjdng, but now thrice 
happy Montague Herbert ha^ the deep-felt 
deUght of seeing the eyes of Zelah recover 
their brightness, and her cheek its bloom. 

It might be diflScult to say which of the 
two had suflfered most from the silence so 
long maintained between them on the subject 
which most occupied the thoughts of both ; 
nor would it be more easy to decide which 
most poignantly enjoyed the removal of this 
torturing restraint. 

It was, doubtless, because that restraint had 
been so strictly adhered to, not only by silence, 
but by every other outward demonstration, 
that so many of these greatly changed hours 
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and days passed away without Charlotte Mor- 
ris having the slightest suspicion that any 
alteration whatever had taken place in the 
almost daily intercourse which occurred be- 
tween the newly affianced lovers. 

From some strange infatuation she still 
considered her poor pensioner, Zelah, as almost 
a child ; and would have been quite as likely 
to think of her falling in love with the ever- 
kind Mr. Morris himself as with Montague 
Herbert. 

Her delusion, therefore, respecting the 
change of Mr. Herbert's aspect and manner 
continued for above a week, during which it 
must be confessed, that, heroine as she is, she 
committed innumerable foUies. 

She perpetually permitted herself to sit for 
a long time together with her eyes fixed on 
the unconscious young man; and whenever 
she occasionally caught his eye, she also per- 
mitted so gracious a smile to settle on her 
features, that if any one present had cared a 
farthing about the expression of her counte- 
nance, it must have puzzled them extremely. 

But if her father cared for her, he most 
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assuredly did not understand her on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and he was so accustomed to 
let her follow her own fancy in all things, (ex- - 
cepting iu the weekly payment of the house- 
hold bills) that it was not his habit to study 
her countenance in order to discover what that 
fancy was, being very comfortably and con- 
tentedly certain that she would discover it for 
herself, and proceed in all respects according 
to its dictates. 

This state of things, however, could not con- 
tinue long. A self-willed woman may adhere 
to ^ favourite fancy of her own considerably 
longer than one who looked for counsel more to 
others than to herself; but not even Charlotte 
Morris could continue for many days to per- 
suade herself that her old acquaintance, that 
sedate, elderly young man, Herbert, had- 
finally decided upon braving all her father's 
probable objections on the score of his poverty 
in the dear hope of conquering them all and 
being happy for life in her society ! Not even 
Chsurlotte Morris, with all her firmly estab- 
Ushed conviction of her own superiority, could 
for many days remain unconscious of the fact. 
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that the eyes of the elderly young man were 
not fixed upon her, but upon Zelah ; or fail to 
pcrccuve that the increased animation of his 
manner did not originate from any encourag- 
ing smiles of hers, but from some other cause 
which, however improbable it might seem, had 
some connexion with the appearance of im- 
proved health in that same unfortunate child, 
Zclah Richards. 

The efiFect produced by this discovery was 
for a few moments rather alarming ; for a very 
unjust, but very irritating, feeling arose in the 
mind of the astonished and disappointed 
heiress, which led her to accuse the unfor- 
tunate Zelah of base ingratitude under all the 
benefits which had been bestowed upon her ; 
and while this notion lasted, my unfortunate 
heroine became the victim of the most dis- 
agreeable emotion she had ever experienced in 
her life, for she felt not only angry, but 
revengeful. 

But my heroine was a sensible one ; about 
half an hoiur's solitary musing brought her to 
a much more rational state of mind. 

Charlotte Morris was not naturally, perhaps. 
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of a very loving nature ; she was fond of her 
father in a quiet way, for she could not re- 
collect the time when she had ever received 
a harsh word from him, nor recal any im- 
portant benefit which had not been bestowed 
on her by his agency. Moreover, she cer- 
tainly felt, poor young lady ! an odd sort of 
stubbornly pertinacious partiaUty for Mr. 
Montague Herbert ; but, with these two ex- 
ceptions, she certainly was not very strongly 
attached to anybody. 

Her first eager demonstrations of admira- 
tion and kindness towards poor httle Zelah 
Richards had nothing whatever to do with 
her heart. She had perceived, with very clever 
quickness, that the child might be useful to 
her, and all that followed, until the time 
that her parents decamped, was solely the 
result of this conviction, in which she had 
been confirmed by every passing day. 

But no sooner was the forsaken girl thrown 
upon her and her father for support, than 
all her calculations on the subject were de- 
liberately made anew, and she (very reasonably 
perhaps) began to think that the boarding, 
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lodging, clothing and washing of Zelah, 
would cost more than was saved by not hiring 
a professional waltz-player. 

Had Mr. Morris, with all his banking 
habits, been as close a calculator as his 
daughter, some means or other would have 
probably been found for getting rid of their 
involuntary pensioner; but there was consi- 
derably more tenderness in the heart of old 
Mr. Morris than in that of his sensible 
daughter; and it was very decidedly by 
his will that Zelah remained where she 
was. 

But on the first discovery that this pitiable 
object of charity was the rival that had crept 
between her and the man whom she had long 
believed was attached to herself — ^though he 
was too proud to risk a proposal where his 
poverty might be scorned by her wealth — on 
the first discovery of this mortifying truth, 
Charlotte fancied that she had herself been the 
most generous of benefactors, and that Zelah 
had proved herself the most ungrateful of 
beggars. 

But, to do my heroine justice, this state of 
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mind did not last long. She still continued, 
indeed, to think herself a very noble bene- 
factress to the penniless object of Mr. Her- 
bert's absurd attachment, but she acquitted 
Zelah of every thing like a design to captivate 
a man, who was certainly vei-y nearly old 
enough to be her father. 

As to the poor child's evident improvement 
in health and spirits, she thought it perfectly 
natural ; for it was quite certain that an in- 
come which in her own estimation, and that 
of her father, would be t^onsidcred as penury, 
would appear to Zelah like positive wealth — 
when compared with the desolate condition in 
which her ruined and unprincipled parents 
had left her 

But another short extract from the diary of 
my heroine will best show what her feelings 
were after a few hours had elapsed from the 
tremendous moment in which she first made 
this discovery : — 

" I have suflFered more in mind to-day than 
I ever remember to have done during my 
whole life before. After years of intimate 
intercourse with that strange, capricious, and 
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perhaps scarcely sane individual, Montague 
Herbert, I at length, after the most deli- 
berate attention to his uncertain character, 
came to the conclusion that he was really 
attached to me, and that nothing had pre- 
vented his avowing this, both to myself and 
my father, but his consciousness that he was 
too poor a man to be an acceptable suitor 
to a lady of so considerable a fortune as 
myself. 

" Not long after this conviction came upon 
me, his whole manner suddenly altered. He 
either became more light-hearted and gay 
than he had ever been in his life before, or he 
affected to be so ; and for a day or two I was 
puzzled by a variety of conjectures as to the 
cause of this sudden change. 

"At length, it appeared to me that he was 
evidently more attentive in his manner to me 
than usual ; and upon one occasion, when 
Zelah Richards alluded to all the kindness she 
had received from my father and myself, Mr. 
Herbert rose from his chair, walked across 
the room, and kissed my hand. 

" He had never in his life taken such a 
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liberty before, and I was so much surprized 
and struck by it, that I confess I felt em- 
barrassed for a moment, — which is a sensation 
very unusual to me. And now again, for the 
first time since I commenced this record of 
my life, — ^now again, I feel embarrassed as I 
confess this most unwonted weakness! But 
I trust it is for the last time. I have the 
consolation of knowmg that there has been no 
caprice on my side ; and I flatter myself there 
has been but little weakness, and that little 
endured not long. 

" Towards Montague Herbert I feel no anger 
whatever ; but I am very sorry for him. He 
is evidently shy and timid in his manner 
towards women, and it is to this peculiarity of 
his nature that I attribute his conduct, I 
suspect that the low-born, and worse educated, 
little viper on whom I have been imprudently 
lavishing so much kindness, has played a very 
vicious part in all this. 

" It is an obvious fact, and quite beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that Montague Herbert 
has for many years past been accustomed to 
feel pleasure in my society. Neither men. 
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nor women eit? er, who have nol)ody's will to 
consult in such matters but their own, are ever 
found voluntarily haunting a particular draw- 
ing-room unless th.ir inclination prompts them 
to it. 

" That Montague Herbert has haunted my 
drawing-room is most certain ; and it is equally 
so, that during several years of his doing this, 
the girl Zelah was a mere child, too young 
and babyish for even a much younger man, 
than Herbert then was, to think of her for a 
single moment in any other light than of a 
sharp-witted and rather pretty child. It was 
not for her sake, therefore, that he first adopted 
the habit of haunting our house ; neither was 
it for that of my good father ; for never since 
the acquaintance began has there been any 
approach to intimate companionship between 
them. 

" The inference is obvious. The intimate 
companionship was for me ; it was for me 
then^ and it would be for me now^ had not that 
ungrateful beggar slyly and secretly put forth 
her allurements to fascinate him ! And, there- 
fore, it is that I pity him. Therefore it is that 
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I mourn for the miserable future which seems 
to threaten him. 

" I know — ^if this unfortunate Montague Her- 
bert does not — how wretchedly destitute of 
resources the parents of this unprincipled 
child were, before they decamped, and left her 
upon our hands. She is now old enough, 
whatever she was then, to know that her only 
chance of a maintenance is from getting some 
one to marry her. That this unfortunate gen- 
tleman should be the one fixed upon as the first 
upon whom she should try the effect of her sly 
allurements is very natural ; for is he not, from 
his constant visits to me, perpetually within her 
reach? But it is terrible, indeed, to think 
that he should fall a sacrifice to this ! To me 
he can, of course, never for the future be any- 
thing beyond a common acquaintance ; but his 
charming sister is my intimate friend, and I 
feel that I owe it to her to do all that is in 
my power to prevent a connexion, which must 
be his destruction. And may it not be her 
destruction too ? I have too often, in my own 
drawing-rooni as well as elsewhere, seen the 
marked attention, or rather devotion, of Fred- 
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eric Henderson to her, to doubt that, if his 
father's consent can be obtained, this por- 
tionless beauty will be the future Lady Hen- 
derson. But what will become of these 
brilliant hopes if this infatuated Montague 
Herbert marries, or engages himself to marry, 
the forsaken daughter of the run-away artist, 
Mr. Richards ? A girl left with nothing to 
trust to but my charity for her nightly shelter, 
and her daily bread ! Poor dear Catherine ! 
How cruel, how infamous, is her brother's 
conduct under these circumstances ! To me, 
thank Heaven ! his running away with the 
girl, either to marry her or not to marry her. 
would be a matter of the most perfect in- 
diflPerence ; but I am incapable of applying 
the same philosophical feehng to his sister, 
who I really believe to be as sincerely attached 
to me as I am to her. It would indeed be 
strange, if she could forget the musical morn- 
ififfs of last spring. Is it not my duty then, to 
exert all the power I have to save her brother 
from a fate, the consequences of which would 
be as dreadful to her as to him ? This duty is 
too plain to be mistaken ; and though death 
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itself would be more welcome to me than the 
imputation of having interfered to prevent the 
marriage of Montague Herbert and Zelah 
Richards, I will not suffer any cowardly con- 
sideration for myself to prevent my doing my 
duty. It must be done cautiously, however ; 
and if my wit fail me not, it may be done 
effectually without my appearing in it. My 
first step shall be to see my father before he 
goes out to-morrow morning." 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Charlotte Morris did not swerve in the 
morning from the purpose she had conceived 
over-night. She sought her father in his 
study a few minutes after the breakfast-table 
had broken up, and with a very grave face 
she thus addressed him : — 

" I have something of rather a painful na- 
ture that I wish to say to you, my dear 
father," she began ; " and because I think 
that you will feel it to be so, I would gladly 
avoid alluding to it at all. But I should not 
do my duty if I yielded to so cowardly an 
impulse. We need not tell each other that 
we have both of us been very kind to that 
worthless Mr. Richards' forsaken daughter. 
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He abandoned her, as we both know, in the 
most unprincipled manner, and it was, doubt- 
less, this conduct on his part which created a 
degree of pity on ours, which I am sadly 
afraid has blinded us both as to the real cha- 
racter of this unfortunate girl." 

" You both grieve and surprise me, Char- 
lotte, by saying so," replied her father. " Nay, 
you must excuse me, if I frankly tell you, that 
if you suspect Zelah Richards of being un- 
worthy, I think you are mistaken." 

" I can only love you the better for saying 
so, papa !" replied Charlotte, sadly. " And 
your good opinion, so strongly expressed, would 
be quite sufficient to overpower and conquer 
my own, had I not — I grieve to say it — proofs 
of ill-conduct on her part so strong, as no 
longer to leave her worthlessness a matter of 
opinion, but of fact." 

"Can this be possible?" exclaimed Mr. 
Morris, looking greatly shocked. **But go 
on, Charlotte ; I will do my best not to inter- 
rupt you. Go on, and let me hear all that 
has come to your knowledge." 

c 2 
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" It is strange," replied Charlotte, " that 
what would have given me so much pleasure 
yesterday, should be so painful to me to-day ! 
But so it is, papa. Your confidence in the 
good conduct of this girl would yesterday 
have given me as much pleasure as, I must 
confess, it gives me pain to-day ; for I cannot 
at present communicate to you all I know con- 
cerning her. To me, I do assure you, she has 
done no injury ; but, I believe, I may say that 
/ hnoWy she is about to do a most cruel one to 
a lovely and most amiable girl, who is in every 
way as estimable as Zelah is the reverse. It 
is Miss Herbert to whom I allude, — that beau- 
tiful Catherine Herbert, of whom I have often 
heard you speak so highly. The destiny of 
Catherine Herbert will be bUghted, and all her 
hopes destroyed, if Zelah Richards is per- 
mitted any longer to make this house her home. 
Notwithstanding the very bad opinion I have 
been forced to form of her, however, nothing 
can be further from my wishes or my thoughts, 
than that you should abandon her, as her worth- 
less father has done. All I ask of you is, that 
you should not permit her to remain any longer 
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in the house with us. You will have no diffi- 
culty in finding some decent family where she 
may be boarded ; and, however glad I might 
be to have a Uttle more money myself, papa, 
you will never hear me murmur at your sup- 
porting her, till such time as her family may 
reclaim her,— that is, provided they ever do 
reclaim her ; but, from what I now know of 
Zelah's character, I think it by no means im- 
probable that this reclaiming never will take 
place, and that she herself was perfectly aware 
of this when she came to us/' 

" I disagree with you entirely, Charlotte," 
replied her father, very gravely. " I by no 
means accuse you of wishing to deceive me, 
but I am very strongly persuaded that you 
have been deceived yourself." 

Charlotte knit her brows with an air of deep 
displeasure, such as her father had never seen 
on her countenance before. 

" I have deluded myself with the hope that 
you KNEW me, papa," she replied. "Had 
you not told me so yourself, I would not have 
believed it possible that you should suspect me 
of having listened to an idle, unproved tale. 
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agkinst one towards whom I have for years 
shown so much confiding esteem and un. 
bounded partiality ; and that, having listened 
to it, I should come and repeat it to you, for 
the purpose of inducing you to remove her 
from my society. Had you not stated this 
yourself, I could not have beUeved it pos- 
sible." 

"You have stated the case against me, 
Charlotte, in a way difficult to disprove ; but 
yet you are very far from doing justice to the 
feeUngs with which I have listened to you. I 
have loved and admired you, my dear, for the 
constant friendship which you have shown to 
this unfortunate and very lovely young girl ; 
and often have I felt proud of that total ab- 
sence from all personal jealousy which, if com- 
mon report says true, is so very often caused 
in one lady by the superior beauty of another. 
It will, indeed, be very painful to me in every 
way to witness any serious and lasting dis- 
union between you. All that I can do to pre- 
vent this, I certainly shall do. In the first 
place, therefore, I will tell you fairly and dis- 
tinctly that at present I have not any intention 
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whatever of acting upon your suggestion, but 
that, on the contrary, T shall be watching with 
great anxiety for some indication on your part 
of your having abandoned the injurious sus- 
picions, which T am strongly inclined to believe 
are altogether founded in error." 

The disappointment as well as the anger of 
Charlotte was very great ; and it required all 
the force of character, upon which she so highly 
valued herself, to prevent her betraying what 
she felt. 

She placed her hand before her eyes, and 
for a moment or two remained silent. But, 
short as was this interval, it was long enough 
to enable her to decide upon the line of con- 
duct she should pursue. 

She had no sooner done so than she removed 
her hand ; and, fixing her eyes with a look of 
great afiection on her father's face, she said, 
" You are right, papa ! I feel that you are 
right. Nothing short of a perfect conviction 
of unworthiness on the part of Zelah Richards 
could justify either of us from withdrawing 
from her the protection she has so long en- 
joyed ; and it is obvious that dismissing her 
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from your own house would be doing this, 
even if your selection of another home for her 
were made with the greatest kindness and 
caution. Let things remain, therefore, exactly 
as they are — at least to all outward appearance. 
If I am mistaken in my present opinion of her, 
her future conduct will doubtless remove what- 
ever impressions I have received that may be 
false and erroneous ; while, on the other hand, 
your judgment respecting hei* will be sure to 
change, if her future conduct be such as to 
render it right and righteous that it should be 
so. Now then, dear papa, I will leave you, 
conscious that I have done my duty in con- 
fessing to you that I have changed my opinion 
of my quondam favourite ; and equally so of 
being right in resolving to suspend any defi- 
nitive judgment against her, tiU you should 
have Had time and opportunity of fairly 
deciding as to what that judgment ought 
to be." 

Could any reasonable father be otherwise 
than satisfied by such a speech as this P And 
Mr. Morris was satisfied; yet, nevertheless, 
it was a painful and not a pleasant impression 
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that this interview had left upon his mind ; 
but he kissed his daughter kindly, and praised 
her for coming to a resolution so just and 
reasonable. 

Nor was Charlotte, on her side, perfectly 
well satisfied either. She had fully expected 
that her simple statement, of having found 
Zelah unworthy of heij esteem, would have 
been received by her father as perfectly suffi- 
cient proof that she was unworthy of his also. 
But she had not only been disappointed in 
this expectation ; there was a greater degree 
of sturdiness, both as to purpose and opinion, 
in the reply she had received, than she had at 
all anticipated ; and the gentleness of her re- 
joinder was much more the result of her 
wishing to take a little more time for reflec- 
tion, before she insisted upon the expulsion 
of Zelah, than of any idea that it was possible 
she might be led to change her opinion 
respecting the propriety of that measure. 

She returned, therefore, to her sacred re- 
treat in the little drawing-room, and shutting 
herself in, sat down to meditate on positive 
&cts and possible fallacies. 
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Now the only positive fact, which had come 
to the knowledge of my heroine respecting 
the imputed ill-conduct of poor Zelah, was the 
having with her own wide open eyes seen the 
kiss given which has been recorded as the 
seal of the engagement between her and 
her long-time, although newly-acknowledged 
lover. ^ 

No blame, however, was to be imputed to 
Charlotte, for the manner in which she be- 
came the witness of what was intended to 
be very secret. Nothing could have been 
more uni tentional or more unexpected. 

In order to arrive at the little third draw- 
ing-room, which was now become a sort of 
sacred boudoir to the mistress of the house, 
it was necessary to pass through the second 
room of the little suite, now always used 
for receiving morning callers and evening 
card-players. 

The front drawing-room held the pianoforte ; 
and for this reason, though this room was 
the best in the house, the humble dependant, 
Zelah Richards, was always left in possession 
of it during the morning. 
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The doors between the first and second 
drawing-rooms were folding-doors, which are 
generally closed imperfectly when' it is the 
frequent custom to open them; and it so 
chanced, that Miss Morris, when passing from 
her boudoir to the staircase, heard voices in 
the principal drawing-room, at an hour when 
it was usually uninhabited. 

Without the slightest idea of spying or 
watching any one who might wish to be con- 
cealed, she approached the folding-doors which 
were but imperfectly closed, and, as ill-luck 
would have it, witnessed the eloquent kiss 
which at once disclosed to her the secret, 
which it was so particularly disagreeable to 
her to know. 

Th3 mmediate consequences of this prema- 
ture discovery have been already described ; 
and all that remains to be said on that sub- 
ject at present is, that, after a very restless 
hour or two passed on her pillow, on the 
night which followed her interview with her 
father, she resolved to let things take their 
course, till some good opportunity should 
occur, of hinting to the future Lady Hender- 
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son, that her brother's happiness, and, perhaps, 
her own also, depended on their being able to 
discover what the actual state of the Richards 
family might be, and what object their half- 
educated and, probably, unprincipled daughter 
could have in courting and welcoming the 
caresses of a gentleman so much her senior, 
and whose circumstances in every way ren- 
dered the idea of his making her his wife 
as improbable as it was preposterous. 

But just at that time it was no very easy 
matter for Miss Morris to obtain a tete-a-tete 
interview with Miss Herbert ; for every thing 
was looking well in the immediate atmosphere 
of Sir George Henderson, and it really seemed 
as if all his noble friends and connexions were 
in a plot to favour the wishes of his son; 
for the manner, in which he often heard Ca- 
therine Herbert spoken of amongst them, 
was such as might naturally have generated 
a wish in his superlatively vain mind to 
reckon her among the jewels appertaining to 
his race. 

By degrees it was becoming almost the daily 
custom of Lady Henderson to call for Cathe- 
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line, when setting off to take her drive in the 
park ; and it more than once happened upon 
these occasions, when meeting the pompous 
baronet there, on his stately steed, that he had 
ridden for several minutes together with his 
hand upon the open window-frame, and that, 
too, on the side occupied by Catherine ! Lady 
Henderson was able to interpret this omen 
much better than Catherine herself. 

If Sir George had shaken her hand cor- 
dially when, by his express permission, she 
was invited to dine or pass the evening at his 
house, Catherine would have been more hope- 
fid and more gratified than she felt herself, at 
receiving the polite attention of a few words 
spoken to her with this very gallant air in 
pubUc. 

But Lady Henderson understood the oracle 
better. In his own house, if she got there 
by his own invitation, he would have felt it 
difficult not to be civil to her; but Lady 
Henderson knew perfectly well that he would 
have found it more difficult still, to assume 
such an air of observant politeness to her, be- 
fore the eyes of so many of her Majesty's 
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high-born and fashionable heges, if he were 
not beginning to consider her as within reach 
of becoming part and parcel of his own ap: 
pendages. 

In short, Lady Henderson, and her happy 
son also, were daily becoming more satisfied 
with the aspect of affairs ; and the consequence 
of this was, that Catherine was becoming 
less and less mistress of her own time, so 
that my heroine's repeated efforts to obtain 
a confidential conference with her were of 
no avail. 

This portion of Charlotte Morris' exist- 
ence was decidedly the least happy she had 
ever known. The quiet, steady, persevering 
kindness of her father towards his young 
guest shewed her more plainly than any words 
could have done, that he not only adhered to 
his good opinion of her, but also to the de- 
termination that his conduct towards her 
should be regulated by that opinion, and no- 
thing else. 

Neither had she the consolation of being 
able to persuade herself, that she made any 
blunder in the inference she had drawn from 
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the scene she had witnessed, through the half 
inch of interval left between the two battants 
of the drawing-room door; for though she 
certainly never saw any more kissing, she 
found abundant reasons for believing that the 
scene she had so unluckily looked in upon 
was not one of rude and idle gallantry, but 
the proof, and probably a solemn one, that 
neither the deficiency of years in the lady, 
nor the superfluity of them in the gentleman, 
was likely to be considered as any obstacle 
to their becoming man and wife. 

Nor was this extremely disagreeable disco- 
very the only vexation which pressed upon 
Charlotte at this time. Not only one bill, 
but two or three of no verv inconsiderable 
amount, had been presented to her, accom- 
panied with a respectful assurance that her 
paying them without any further loss of time 
would be particularly convenient. Now there 
were but two possible ways by which these 
disagreeable applications could be satisfactorily 
answered. The one way, and perhaps the 
best, was the stating the exact truth to her 
father, and resigning herself, either at home 
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or abroad, to whatever discipline he might 
think fit to impose, as a means of satisfying 
these irresistible claims without drawing upon 
any other fund but his income. 

The other way was to put in operation the 
same scheme which she had practised before. 

This manoeuvre would be quite as easy now 
as heretofore, for the always faithful Mr. Cor- 
nelius Folkstone was evidently in the same 
condition of heart and mind as he had been, 
from the time he first made her axjquaint- 
ance. 

It was certainly a matter of some surprise 
to Charlotte, that neither the attractions of 
mind and person, which rendered her so evi- 
dently popular, nor yet the more solid advan- 
tages which her being the only child of a 
gentleman living in so handsome a style as 
her father seemed to promise with so little 
danger of mistake— =-it was certainly a matter of 
considerable surprise to her, that she had never 
yet received any offer of marriage, save from 
Captain Knighton and Mr. Cornelius Folk- 
stone. 

The probable cause of this was that my 
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heroine was considered by some, as too rich 
for their reasonable hopes ; and by others, as 
not rich enough for their ambitious expecta- 
tions. 

And these eligibles and inelegibles were all 
right. Mr. Morris was not likely to accept 
the son of a poor man ; and the son of a rich 
one was not particularly hkely to accept Char- 
lotte. And thus, with all her advantages, 
Charlotte Morris might have been heard to 
whisper, that well-known burthen to the for- 
lorn maiden's ditty, "Nobody's coming to 
niarry me ! Nobody's coming to woo.*' 

It was, however, at this time some consola- 
tion to her to remember that this " nobody" 
was not quite hteral, and that a single glance 
of encouragement from her eye would bring 
the sighing Cornelius to her feet with as little 
loss of time as possible. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PEW hours of solitary musing in her bed- 
room, when all others of the family were at 
rest, and all her bills placed in array before 
her, sufficed to obtain a favourable decision 
for this most faithful of men. The glance was 
given ; Mr. Cornelius Folkstone did kneel at 
her feet, and though he swore that he would 
never change that attitude till she had uttered 
one single blessed word, affording hope, he did 
get up again, and Jeft her to communicate this 
audacious hope to her papa, while he went to 
share, as he said, the same delicious sun-beam 
with his. 

If I recount as briefly as I can what passed 
at both these interviews, the reader will at 
once comprehend how matters stood in " both 
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their houses." The gentleman, as the worthier 
gender, shall be attended to first. 

Mr. Cornelius Folkstone found his father 
seated, as usual, in his own peculiar, very dirty, 
but perhaps to him very comfortable, arm- 
chair. His dress deserved in every sense the 
epithet of deshabille, being very old, very loose, 
and singularly the reverse of neat in every par- 
ticular. 

His abounding grey and once curling locks 
looked very much as if he had been disar- 
ranging them for the purpose of enacting King 
Lear. His linen, though by no means coarse, 
was by no means clean, and his slippers had 
evidently seen better days, as far as their ap- 
pearance went, though perhaps they had never 
been more perfectly easy than at the present 
time. 

But the hands of this very carelessly dressed 
old personage were very wtite, and his nails 
as carefully trimmed as John Kemble's could 

have been in the days of Lord Townley ; more- 
over, notwithstanding all deficiencies and dis- 
crepancies, he looked like a gentleman. 
When his son entered, he was occupied iu 
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reading an old volume of the Annual Register, 
where he had sought and found the history of 
an aflPair of honour in which he had been en- 
gaged as a second some five and thirty years 
ago. 

His son entered with rather a hasty step, 
and placed himself at the opposite side of the 
table to that where his father was sitting. 

" Well, sir !" said the old man without look- 
ing up, " you have concluded your day's busi- 
ness rather early. I hope the table has been 
as friendly to you to-day as yesterday But 
I wish you would give it up, Cornelius ! upon 
my soul ! it is tempting Fate, going on day after 
day, as you do, risking money which you know, 
as well as I do, you could not pay, if the luck 
should happen to turn against you." 

" Yes, sir, I do know it," was the young mau's 
reply ; " and the life altogether is by no means 
to my taste. 'Tis not so much the uncer- 
tainty of it which is the objection you are 
perpetually urging; for I know pretty well 
that it is very unlikely I should meet any one 
who can beat me at billiards ; but it is the 
miserable amoimt of the supphes which even 
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continued success brings in. If you could 
once make up your mind to dispose of your 
annuity, sir, and go halves with me in the 
profits I should be siure to make by high 
play, life might be worth having. But 
as it is, I vow to Heaven I am tired of 
it." 

"You cannot be more tired of it, young 
sir, than I am of hearing your complaints. I 
was pretty nearly a ruined man myself before 
you came into the world ; but I can truly say 
that, since you arrived on this troublesome 
earth, your interest has been the first object 
of my existence. I contrived, God knows 
how, to get you through Sandhurst, and 
obtain a commission for you ; but before you 
had been ten years in the service you sold out, 
and brought yourself back to me about 
as bare as when you were bom." 

" My selling out, sir, was a matter of ne- 
cessity, as you perfectly well know. Your 
disposing of your annuity then, would have 
rendered that very disagreeable step unneces- 
sary," replied the son. 

*'And left me at liberty to take up my 
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residence in the Union Workhouse/' answered 
the father. 

" Come, come, sir,*' said the hopeful Cor- 
neUus, " there is no use in our bandying words 
in this way. I am come once for all, and for 
the last time, to ask you if you will at once 
realize the only sum of ready money which 
we can either of us command, and trust to 
my luck, and to my skill, for employing it 
profitably for us both? Will you do this. 
Sir? 

The old gentleman looked at him with a 
very painful sort of earnestness for a silent 
minute or two, and then replied firmly, but in 
a voice scarcely above a whisper, " No, Cor- 
nelius* I will not/' 

" It is no great disappointment, sir," repUed 
the young man, with a sneer, "for your 
answer is exactly what I expected. The old 
are proverbially selfish, and the young must, 
therefore, fight their own way as well as they 
can. It is now at least half-a-dozen years ago, 
I believe, that you pointed out to me with 
fatherly discretion a young lady whom you 
considered wealthy enough to be honoured by 
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my offering her my hand. I very obediently 
followed your advice, and have, in fact, been 
making love to her ever since. But I suspect 
that she is rather a capricious personage, and 
does not always know her own mind. How- 
ever, I have no very good right to quarrel 
with her on that score, for I have been very 
much in the same condition myself; for al- 
though I have, in obedience to you, sir, and 
to my own stringent necessities, never ceased 
to keep this matrimonial project in view, I 
have sometimes thought that if the lady had 
suddenly said * Yes,* I should suddenly have 
said ' No/ However, I have now come to 
tell you that these palmy days are past. You 
must either sell your annuity, and give me 
the proceeds, or, I must take to the burglary 
line, or, marry Miss Morris, or, blow my 
brains out. Your advice, I presume, will be 
that I should marry Miss Morris ?" 

" Yes, Cornelius : I advise you to marry 
Miss Morris— if neither herself nor her father 
make any objection to it.'* 

" As to herself, sir, the case is pretty clear, 
I take it. The young lady, if I mistake not. 
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is ambitious, and would have preferred mar- 
rying the son of a gentleman whose ^ means 
would enable him to give his heir a larger 
income than she may think you likely to give 
me. Her last year's engagement, to Captain 
^J^nightoD' of the Guards, I consider to be a 
proof of this ; for I have no scruple in saying 
that the lady has very decidedly a preference 
for me, personally, though her financial view 
of the subject has hitherto had sufficient in- 
fluence to prevent her accepting my hand. 
But you know, sir, tjiat we are told upon 
great authority, that * Love is still the lord of 
all ;' and I confess that Miss Morris' recent 
manner towards me leads me to place some 
faith in this dictum. It is quite certain, as 
you must be fully aware, that Miss Morris 
cannot mistake me for a man of fortune, or 
you either, sir, if you will excuse me for 
sajring so ; but, nevertheless, I have just pro- 
posed to her, and have been accepted." 

The pallid face of the old gentleman was 
flushed from the grey curl on his forehead to 
the grey moustache on his lip, as he listened 
to these words. For a moment he was silent, 
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and then he said, somewhat solemnly, ** Do 
not jest with me, my son !" 

" Upon my word, sir, it is no jesting matter 
to me,*' replied the young man. " I dislike 
the idea of marrying exceedingly, but I am 
greatly in want of money, and I see not how 
else to obtain it." 

"And she has positively accepted you?'* 
said Mr. Folkstone senior. 

" Yes, sir, she has,*' replied Mr. Folkstone 
junior : " and as the lady seems to have her 
Ln wy in most thi,^" he oontiaued, " I 
presume there will be no great opposition 
made to her having it in this. However, it 
will be necessary, I think, for you to be pre- 
pared to receive a visit from her father. You 
have been so constantly iirging me to propose 
to her, that I presume you are prepared to 
meet such a visit. At any rate, there is no 
possible means of preventing your receiving 
it.'* 

" I would not wish to avoid it, Cornelius ; 
and I will do my best to prevent its being 
injurious to you," was the discreet reply rf 
his father ; and tiien they parted^ the son re* 
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pairing as usual to the billiard-table, and the 
father closing his book, and sitting with his 
hands clasped, and resting upon its cover, 
while he first enjoyed for a few moments the 
comfort of believing that his very worthless, 
but greatly beloved son was, at length, pro- 
vided for ; and then he gave himself up to the 
somewhat diflScult study of what it would be 
best to say to Mr. Morris, when that gentle- 
man should do him the honour of making a 
visit of inquiry into his ways and means. 

But it is time I should return to my heroine 
at this critical moment of her existence, for 
she, too, had a filial duty to perform, and one 
which she thought might bring upon her a 
little troublesome discussion concerning the 
said ways and means of the gentleman, whom 
she intended to announce as her future hus- 
band ; but she was not very greatly troubled 
at this possible opposition; for, in the first 
place, she was not in that sensitive condition 
to which the tender passion reduces its genuine 
victims ; and, in the next, she had a tolerably 
strong conviction that, if she succeeded in per- 
suading her father that her happiness depended 
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upon his giving his consent to her marrying 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone, his consent would be 
given. 

But, for all that, the idea of this inevitable 
interview was very disagreeable to her. She 
was certainly not particularly scrupulous as to 
the adhering strictly to fact, when an object 
might be gained by not adhering to it very 
strictly ; and she consoled her conscience for 
any twitches occasioned by this laxity, by the 
reflection that no " woman of the world," which 
she candidly confessed herself to be, " could, by 
possibihty, be strictly true in all she uttered." 

I will not detain my reader by giving my 
own opinion of this doctrine, but wiU only say 
. that my heroine considered the defence as un- 
answerable; and she accordingly sought her 
father's presence without a shadow of remorse 
for intending to deceive him to the very best 
of her ability. 

She foimd him, as usual, all kindness and 
all attention. She always knew how to be- 
speak both, by telling him that she had some- 
thing on her mind which would not let her 
rest in peace till she had communicated it to 
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him ; adding, that upon the present occasion 
she had more need than ever of his indul- 
gence. 

He was reading the newspaper when she 
entered his study, but the interesting sheet was 
instantly laid aside, and he welcomed her with 
an outstretched hand, saying, " Well, dearest ! 
what have you got to say to me now?" 

" What I have first got to do, my dearest 
father, is to bespeak your indulgence,** she 
replied. " I Baiow that I am going to say what 
will surprise you, and I am afraid that you will 
not think me the wiser for it ; for the fact is, 
dearest father, that I believe I am really in 
love at last ; and most assuredly I do really 
hope you will let me accept an offer of mar- 
riage, which I have just received/* 

The good man changed colour for a mo- 
ment, and looked at her with increased ten- 
derness. 

*^ I have no right to be surprised at such in- 
telligence,** he replied ; " for it is only what I 
have been expecting, and must expect. And 
if it does not take you quite away from me, 
my dear one, you may depend upon it I will 
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not complain. But who is the happy man, 
Charlotte ?" 

" Can you not guess, papa ?" she replied, 
with a little affectation of playfulness. 

" No," was his answer, spoken very decidedly 
after the silence of a minute or two. 

" It is Cornelius Folkstone," she said, with- 
out adding another word. 

The brow of Mr. Morris became contracted, 
not, however, with an angry, but with an 
anxious, look. " Did he state the amount of 
his income, or the sources of it, my deaf Char- 
lotte, when he proposed to you ?'* said he. 

"No, papa,'* repUed Charlotte, very cou- 
rageously ; " but, in a very quiet and gentle- 
manlike way, he referred you to his father," 
she added. 

" Well then, my love, it is to his father that 
I must address myself," returned Mr. Morris ; 
" that is, my dear girl, if you tell me seriously 
that you wish me to do so. I can hardly, to 
myself, explain the reason why I should feel 
so doubtful as to your being in earnest, when 
you tell me that you are in love with Mr. Cor-r 
neUus Folkstone, — ^but so it is." 
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" And why is it so, papa ?" she replied, with 
a look of ingenuous surprise. " Is there any- 
thing in the person or address of this gentle- 
man, which should make the statement im- 
probable ?" 

" By no means, Charlotte P' returned her 
father, almost eagerly. "On the contrary, I 
consider the demeanour of both himself and 
his father as perfectly gentlemanlike ; and, had 
not this been the case, you certainly would 
never have seen so much of the young man ; 
for my acquaintance with his father at the club 
by no means rendered it necessary that the 
son should be so frequent a visitor at my house. 
But although till lately I have been no great 
frequenter of drawing-rooms, I was quite aware 
that you could not, as I wished you to do, re- 
ceive young ladies without inviting young gen- 
tlemen to meet them ; and the appearance and 
manners of this young man seemed to render 
him particularly eligible as a frequent guest on 
such occasions, for he never assumed any 
o£fensive airs of familiarity, though his frequent 
visits might have led to it, had he not been 
really gentlemanlike and well-bred.'' 
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"And why should you wonder, dearest 
papa," returned Charlotte : " why should yon 
wonder that long acquaintance with such 
a man as you describe Cornelius Folkstone 
to be, should end by my becoming attached 

to him ?" 

" I hardly know how to answer you, my 
dearest Charlotte. All I can say is, that the 
idea of such an attachment on your part never 
did occur to me ; and yet I confess that I 
thought he admired you. But I could men- 
tion many gentlemen with whom I have seen 
you conversing, — ^to whom I should say that 
you showed more partiality, than to him," 
replied her father. 

Charlotte held down her head a little, and 
seemed to blush ; but after a short silence, she 
said, with an air half playful, half sly, " Oh, 
my dearest, dear papa ! is it possible that you 
do not yet understand enough of young ladies' 
feelings to enable you to interpret that? 
Trust me, papa, that if I had liked him less, 
you would have perceived it more." 

" Well ! well !" returned the old gentleman, 
with something Uke a sigh : " we are often told 
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that the heart of woman is an enigma, and 
I am not at all more likely to escape being 
puzzled by it than the rest of my feUow-men. 
But let us at least understand one another 
now, Charlotte. Are you quite in earnest in 
telling me that you wish me to see this young 
man's father, in order to understand the nature 
of the property which he may propose to settle 
upon you, in return for the handsome fortune 
which you will inherit at my death ?'* 

" Oh ! do not refer to that dreadful time, 
papa !" she exclaimed, throwing her arms round 
his neck, and fondly kissing him. "While 
your imagination cruelly rests upon our eternal 
separation, mine is at work to invent ways 
and means of escaping any separation at all ! 
Why should my marriage part us, dearest 
papa? When I still felt doubtful of the 
attachment of Cornelius Folkstone, and when, 
in order to avoid the hateful sensation of 
wearing a willow wreath upon my brow — when 
to avoid this, papa, I accepted the hand of 
Captain Knighton, — his profession rendered 
it impossible for me to remain with you. 
But Mr. Folkstone — who was obliged to sell 
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his commission and give up his profession for 
ever, in consequence of having a bullet lodged 
in his shoulder which could not be extracted, 
and which must for ever, he tells me, prevent 
his using his sword — Mr. Folkstone, you 
know, may live where he likes ; and if he loves 
me as dearly as I believe he does, he will 
never like to live any where excepting in the 
only home where I can ever be truly happy ! 
If everything else goes well, and is settled 
according to my wishes, will you consent to let 
us live with you, my darling father ?" 

My acute heroine knew perfectly well that 
the favour for which she was now imploring 
was precisely the arrangement which her fond 
father would be the most delighted to make ; 
she knew also, or, at least, she very shrewdly 
guessed, that if she succeeded in her purpose 
of marrying Mr. Cornelius Folkstone, her last 
chance of continuing to be the mistress of a 
well-appointed house rested upon this filial 
scheme of remaining with her father. 

Her first object in suggesting this, which 
was to reconcile him more easily to the match, 
was gained at once ;; for \<^ in^mediately started 
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up, saying, " If the young man will consent 
to this, I shall consider it as the surest proof 
that he really loves you, Charlotte ; for though 
quite a young man, he is still old enough to 
fancy that he should prefer a house of his 
own. But if you are not mistaken in him, if 
he will really consent that you should still 
make my house your home, I shall feel cer- 
tain that he is really attached to you, my dear 
love ; and depend upon it he shall be no loser 
by it. Whatever income his father gives him, 
I will give him half as much in addition to 
it for his own private expenses, only stipulat- 
ing for a moderate contribution to the family 
expenses in return. If his father comes for- 
ward handsomely, you will be enabled to keep 
the carriage which you have been so long 
wishing for, Charlotte ; every thing, in fact, is 
madq easy when there are two incomes to 
draw upon instead of one." 

Mr. Morris now set off with renovated 
(Spirits to his club, in the hope of meeting 
there the gentleman he wished to see. For 
though he had been referred by the younger 
Folkstone to the elder for all particulars re- 
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lative to the young man's present and future 
fortune, he felt that he had rather not make 
him a formal visit on the occasion if it could 
be avoided. 

But he was disappointed ; and Mr. Morris, 
anxious not to keep his daughter in suspense, 
returned home to enquire from her the exact 
form of the message left for him by this new 
pretender to her hand ; for etiquette seemed 
to dictate that he should be the person called 
upon. 

But he found a note awaiting his return, 
addressed to him by the elder Folkstone, 
apologising in a somewhat formal, but very 
gentlemanlike, style for taking the liberty of 
requesting a call from him, as the gout in both 
his ancles rendered it quite impossible for him 
to go down stairs without being carried. This 
note, of course, settled the question at once, 
•and Mr. Morris set out upon his important 
errand without further delay. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

If it had been the purpose of Mr. Folk- 
stone, senior, to have his portrait taken in the 
character of an old English gentleman, he 
could not have dressed himself better for it. 
He must have been a remarkably handsome 
man in his youth, for he was still, though 
past sixty, particularly well-looking. His 
demeanour when receiving Mr. Morris was 
quite as perfect as his dress. If any fault 
could have been found by one spying for it, 
perhaps ij; might have been thought that, con- 
sidering the important object of the visit he 
was receiving, there was too much of indiffer- 
ence in his manner. 

Mr. Morris, however, thought that this 
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might be accounted for by the fact that he 
was suffering under a painful complaint, which 
not even the affairs of his dearly beloved son 
could cause him to forget. There was, how- 
ever, at least one of the parties suflBciently 
interested in the business upon which they 
met, to prevent its being neglected. 

After a proper degree of sorrow had been 
expressed by Mr. Morris for the illness which 
made a prisoner of Mr. Folkstone, the busi- 
ness of the interview commenced by the for- 
mer gentleman's saying, "You are, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Folkstone, aware that I have called 
upon you at the request of your son?" 

"Yes, Mr. Morris," replied the invalid, 
"my son told me that you would be kind 

§ 

enough to come to me." 

"And, of course, Mr. Folkstone," returned 
the other, " he told you also the object of my 
visit." 

Mr. Folkstone bowed rather coldly in reply. 

"Your son, sir," resumed the visitor, "has 
done my daughter the honour of offering her 
his hand in marriage, and as the attachment 
between the young people appears to be 
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mutual, and as every thing I have seen of your 
son seems to justify her partiality for him, I 
am come to you without any wish or intention 
of opposing the marriage, but merely to learn 
from you, before I give my consent to it, what 
settlement you will authorize him to make 
upon her. Her fortune will, after my death, 
amount to sixteen hundred pounds a year in 
Bank of England securities ; and during my 
life 1 shall be willing to give the young couple 
a home in my house under such pecuniary 
arrangements between us, as I flatter myself 
would be perfectly satisfactory to him. I have 
hitherto kept no carriage for my daughter, as 
I was aware that my income was not sufficient 
to justify such an indulgence ; but what your 
son will contribute as his share of the annual 
expenses will enable them to afford it, I have 
no doubt, without any imprudence at all." 

" Then you do not propose, Mr. Morris, to 
give your daughter any portion down on her 
marriage?" said Mr. Folkstone, raising his 
eyebrows with a look of surprise, but accom- 
panied, however, with a very good-humoured 
and gentlemanlike smile. 
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" No, sir," returned his visitor quietly, after 
the silence of a few seconds, which seemed 
given to reflection. 

" I don't know that this arrangement would 
be likely to satisfy young men in general," 
said Mr. Folkstone, again smiling, " but I 
know Cornelius as certainly no one else can 
know him, as yet Come, my good neighbour, 
I will let you into a secret," he continued. 
" I happen to know that my son has rather an 
intemperate passion for pictures, and that a 
few thousands of ready money, which might 
enable him to gratify this fancy in a way which 
he has never, never, Mr. Morris, been per- 
mitted to do by me, would be about the 
greatest temptation that could be offered to 
him. Upon my soul, sir, I am afraid that he 
would rather have five thousand pounds of 
ready money put at his disposal than fifty 
settled upon him and his heirs for ever." 

" This does not sound very well, Mr. 
Folkstone, by way of a prudent matrimonial 
character," said the worthy banker, very 
gravely. 

" Sound well ? I think not ! And I wish 
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to heaven it were only sound ; but 1 have stated 
what is literally the truth, Mr. Morris, and 
now you must be pleased to judge for your- 
self/ Decide as you will, you shall never 
have to reproach me with having deceived you. 
I never in my life trusted Cornelius with any 
large sum of ready "money, because I knew 
perfectly well that, if I did, I might have the 
reception of a Raffael to witness instead of a 
receipt for a tailor's bill. He is not to be 
trusted with large sums of money, sir ; he is 
not to be trusted, I do assure you." 

" Well, Mr. Folkstone," replied the other, 
rising, *' I can only thank you for your sin- 
cerity, and hope that I shall find my daughter 
reasonable enough to agree with me in think- 
ing that she would have a very poor chance 
of happiness, if she united herself to a man 
who is not trustworthy." 

" Perhaps, my good sir, you will do wisely," 
returned the invalid. "But sit down again 
for one moment, Mr. Morris. Do not leave 
a sick man with the painful idea that, while 
doing justice to you, he has been doing in- 
justice to his own son, and that too, such a 
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son as mine. I have stated the exact truth 
in saying that I should be sorry to see you 
or any man entrust a large sum of ready 
money to ComeKus, under the impression that 
he would turn it to good account as a source 
of permanent income for the support of his 
wife and family. I do^ot believe that he 
could be safely trusted to do it. Yet it is but 
fair to add, that he would think he was doing 
it. He has a notion, I believe, that buying 
fine first-rate pictures is the only rational way 
of lajdng out a large sum of ready money, or, 
in other words, the only sure way of getting 
a profitable return. Of course, it is a positive 
duty to guard him froiu the ruinous results of 
such a mistaken judgment as this. But, on 
the other hand, it is equally my duty to ac- 
knowledge that there never was a more truly 
honourable man born. I will give you one 
proof of this from among many. When he 
was quite a youth, a short time before we first 
had the pleasure of knowing you, a very 
charming girl was positively offered to him as 
a wife by the oldest friend I have in the 
world. He had not then seen your daughter, 
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and, though I do not mean to assert that he 
was positively in love with the young lady, he 
was certainly very much pleased with her ; 
but when he found that the very handsome 
fortune which her father proposed to give her 
was to be settled beyond his power of touch- 
ing it, he declined the marriage, though it 
really was in every way most desirable ; con- 
fessing to me, privately, that he did not love 
her well enough to make the settlement re- 
quired of him. ' If I did,' he added, with a 
saucy smile, 'I dare say I should find no great 
difficulty in forswearing all painted goddesses 
for the sake of one who appeared to me a 
real one. But I am not in that condition now, 
father/ " 

" I certainly think my young friend was 
right," said Mr. Morris. ** It proved, at least, 
that there was no falsehood in him." 

"Falsehood in Cornelius?" exclaimed his 
father. " Poor, dear boy ! It would, perhaps, 
have been better for him if there had been ! 
Let me advise you to put a test to him, Mr. 
Morris," he added. " Let me advise you, if 
your daughter is really attached to him, — let 
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me advise you to tell him that whatever for- 
tune it is your intention either to give or to 
bequeath to her, is to be tied up in settlement. 
If he loves her truly he will agree to this ; if 
not, he will be off." 

There was something in this phrase which 
seemed to irritate the feelings of Mr. Morris. 

"Off!" he repeated, with a very doubtful 
sort of smile. "The phrase appears to me 
to be rather premature, Mr. Folkstone." 

" Because he is not yet accepted," returned 
the other old gentleman, with much more 
gaiety of expression. " Very true, my good 
sir!" he added; "I only gave the advice 
hypothetically. But in case, you know, in 
case your daughter Kkes him, and in case you 
should be disposed to indulge her liking, you 
will do well (in my opinion) to settle the young 
lady's fortune upon her, in such a manner as 
shall put it out of the power of the young 
man to squander it ; and the telling him that 
such is your intention will, as^ I said before, 
be a very satisfactory mode of testing the 
sincerity of his attachment." 

Mr. Morris was too reasonable a man to 
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feel offended by advice which was so essentially 
wise and prudent; but, nevertheless, he felt 
there was something queer, and by no means 
very flattering, in the mode in which the im- 
portant question of the reception or rejection 
of the young man's proposal was treated. At 
any rate, it appeared evident that his father 
was by no means very desirous that the pro- 
posed alliance should take place, and Mr. 
Morris certainly felt a little piqued at this. 

After the silence of a moment, he said, 
" The word squander^ sir, which you apply to 
your son, is rather an alarming one, and I 
scarcely think, after hearing you use it, that I 
should be justified in permitting this nego- 
ciation to go any further." 

" Of that, Mr. Morris, you must be the 
best judge. I have given you a caution, which 
I really think I was bound in honour to do. 
But I am equally bound to say that I only 
meant to apply the word squander to my son's 
one particular whim." 

"But do you not think, Mr. Folkstone, 
that a man, who readily squanders money in 
one direction, is very likely to squander it in 
many ?" said Mr. Morris. 
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" It might be so, where there was no very 
predominant propensity. But where a pre- 
dominant propensity exists very strongly, I 
think you may often find it otherwise. Now, 
my son Comehus has very decidedly a predo- 
minant propensity, and it is against this that 
I wish to put you on your guard." 

" You are quite right, sir, and I feel that 
I ought to thank you for your candour,*' re- 
plied Mr. Morris. " But let this affair take 
what course it may, I shall be more en regie, I 
think, if I ask you before we part what amount 
of property it is your purpose to settle on 
your son ?" 

" On this point," returned Mr. Folkstone, 
very cordially, "I can answer you, without 
any if or but whatever. It is my purpose to 
settle on him every farthing I am worth in the 
world !" 

There was something so frank and joyous in 
the tone with which this was spoken, that 
Mr. Morris rose to take his leave, with a feel- 
ing of having been unjustifiably cold and 
captious in his manner of receiving what his 
friendly acquaintance had said to him, with so 
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much disinterestedness and candour; and 
stretching out both his hands towards the in- 
vaUd, who did not attempt to rise from his 
chair, he said, " Now then, my good friend, I 
will wish you good morning ; and depend 
upon it," hp added, as he cordially grasped 
the two hands extended to him in return, " de- 
pend upon it that your fi'ankness will be re- 
membered by me, both with esteem and gra- 
titude." 

And so they parted, both countenances 
wearing a well-pleased smile as they did so ; 
but the expression of this smile was not ex- 
actly the same. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It will be readily believed that my heroine 
was left in a state of considerable anxiety 
during her father^s absence, for the avowed 
purpose of settling whether this important 
affair should go on or go off. That the epoch 
was an interesting one is quite certain, but 
probably less so to Charlotte than to her de- 
moted father. Her recent disappointment, 
arising from the discovery of Montague Her- 
bert's attachment to Zelah, had rendered her 
for the present, at least, wonderfully cold and 
indifferent upon the subject of the tender 
passion in general ; and there was certainly 
nothing in her personal feeUngs towards the 
gentleman, who had now proposed to her, to 
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lessen this indifference. But, nevertheless, it 
so happened, that, before Mr. Morris returned 
from his embassy, she had become greatly 
more anxious for a favourable result from it, 
than she had done when he set forth. 

Whether Charlotte had over-rated her credit 
with her dress-maker, or whether the said 
dress-maker was really beset by some unex- 
pected claim, immediate attention to which 
was more vitally important than even pro- 
pitiating the favour of a good customer, may 
be doubtful ; but certain it is, that her father 
had not left her many minutes, before she was 
told that there was a lady on the stairs, who 
declined giving her name, but who said she 
had business of importance upon which she 
must speak to her. 

The idea of a lady beggar, a phenomenon 
which does sometimes make its way into a 
London drawing-room, immediately suggested 
itself to Charlotte ; but, as the room door 
was already thrown open for the visitor to 
pass in, it was in vain to refuse seeing her. 

But though she could not close the door, 
glxe certainly screwed up her mouth into an 
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expression as unpromising as it was well 
possible for a beggar to behold. 

No sooner, however, did the perfectly well- 
dressed Madame Duprfes make herself visible, 
than the expression of the young lady's face 
underwent a very striking change. It is true 
that Charlotte coloured a good deal, and there 
certainly was an air of considerable embar- 
rassment in her manner; but, nevertheless, 
she smUed most benignly, and desired her un- 
expected visitor to sit down with the greatest 
possible courtesy. 

''I am quite sorry and ashamed. Miss 
Morris," said the English " Madame" — ^her 
husband, her patterns, and her name being 
all that was French about her — " I am, in- 
deed, sorry to come to you in this troublesome 
way, but there is no such thing as conquering 
necessity, though, really, I have tried to do it 
as long as I could ; but I shall have an exe- 
cution in the house, Miss Morris, before a 
week's over, if I cannot succeed in getting in 
some of my old out-standing debts. I don't 
mean to say a word about this year's bill. 
Miss Morris ; I am happy to have you in my 

VOL, III. p 
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books all the year round, and don't mind, too, .* 
if it is more convenient to you ; but beyond 
that I never go, except to very steady good 
customers like you. Miss Morris ; and sorry 
enough I am, I assure you, when hard neces- 
sity obhges me to be troublesome to any 
such." 

"I am sorry you should have had the 
trouble of calling, Madame Dupr^s," said 
Charlotte, with great civility : " and the more 
so, because my carelessness has been the cause 
of your having this trouble. However, I 
flatter myself that I shall not be obliged to 
keep you waiting much longer for what I 
know you ought to have had long ago. You 
must remember that the last time I let your 
bill run on longer than it ought to have done, 
you did not lose anything by waiting for it ; 
for I immediately gave up my second mantua- 
maker, who used to make all my morning 
dresses, and have never since employed anybody 
but you." 

'* That was very kind of you, certainly, my 
dear young lady, but still it goes to make the 
credit we have given heavier still ; and now. 
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^ I do assure you, Miss Morris, my poor 
husband does not know which way to turn to 
get mone}^ to pay our Lyons silk-mercer. 
It would frighten you. Miss Moms, if you 
heard the* amount of his claim against us ; 
and yet, if we could get our own money in, 
we should be able to clear it all, and not be 
left penniless either. But penniless it is that 
we are now. Miss Morris, and so sadly pressed 
we are, that poor Monsieur Dupr^s wanted to 
call himself upon your papa this morning, as 
bemg the quicker way. But I thought it 
was more obliging and lady-like to come to 
you first. Miss Morris." 

" And so it most certainly is, my dear 
Madame Duprfes," replied Charlotte, in a tone 
of very sincere kindness and approbation. 
" But now you must let me tell you a secret. 
I am once more engaged to be married, 
Madame Duprfes, and I hope it will not go oiF 
as it did last time, you know ; but even then, 
Madame, I took care, as I am sure you must 
remember, that you should not be the loser ; 
my wedding-dresses then were considered by 

F 2 
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me as quite a ready-money transaction, as I 
am sure you must remember"; and so it shall 
be now, my dear Madame Dupres, if you will 
but wait for a week or two longer, without 
pressing me for the present bill/' • 

" I would leave it with all the pleasure in 
life for another six months, Miss Morris, if I 
had nothing but my own pleasure to consult ; 
but my husband is positively obliged to make 
up a large sum of money by the middle of 
next week, and I am quite sure he will be 
after applying to your papa, if you fail us," 
replied Madame Dupr^s, looking alarmingly 
grave. 

" And that is exactly the very thing that you 
must not do — if you ever mean to see me in 
your rooms again," said Charlotte, looking 
both frightened and angry. " If I were 
putting you off with a mere idle excuse, your 
rude threat might be reasonable enough ; but 
in this case you are as imprudent as you are 
uncivil ; and if you do apply to my father, you 
may depend upon it I shall look over every 
charge in your bill in a sort of way I never 
did before, as indeed I am in duty bound to do, 
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if he is to pay it instead of my paying it 
myself; and this may occasion much more 
delay than I ask for." 

This was decidedly a very clever hit, and 
Charlotte was not slow in perceiving that her 
dress-maker might easily be brought to prefer 
settling the account with herself, instead of 
with her papa. 

" Let us both be reasonable, Madame 
Dupres," she resumed, after a moment's 
silence ; " I know that I owe you above two 
hundred pounds, and I know also that I do 
not wish my father to be made acquainted 
with this fact. Neither is it the least neces- 
sary that he should ever know anything about 
it, if you can only contrive to give me credit a 
week or two longer. If it should be settled, 
as I fully expect it will be, that I should be 
married in a month or two, my father will 
be sure to give me now, as he did the last 
time such an event was likely to take place, 
a considerably larger sum of ready money 
than would suffice to pay your bill. Can you 
consent to give me time to obtain this supply, 
Madame Duprfes ? Or, must I put your bill 
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into the hands of my father, and desire him to 
settle it ?" ^ 

My heroine had very decidedly got on the 
right tack, and she immediately experienced 
the agreeable sensation of sailing before the 
wind. 

" You cannot doubt, my dear young lady," 
replied the softened marchande de modes, 
" that it would be a pleasure, and an honour 
to me to give you any possible accommodation. 
But you see it is my husband, who will have 
to settle this affair with the Lyons man ; and 
I quite know for certain that we are not likely 
to get much more accommodation out of him. 
But perhaps you could accommodate me 
with just a few pounds of ready money, Miss 
Morris ?" 

Charlotte drew her writing-desk towards 
her and unlocked it. 

" Now, Madame Dupr^s," she said, with a 
very condescending smile, " now you shall 
yourself see how far my ready-money power 
extends." And as she spoke she applied a 
little key, which hung at her watch-chain, to 
the lock, and having opened this sacred re- 
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pository, she drew forth a very elegant Httle 
pocket-book, from the pocket of which she ex- 
tracted a bank-note of ten pounds. 

" This was intended for another claimant," 
said Charlotte, placing it before her : " but 
you shall take it, if it will be any convenience 
to you, upon condition that you givQ me a. 
month from this day before you let my father 
hear any thing about my debt to you." 

Madame Dupr^s extended her hand, took 
hold of a corner of the bank-note, and said 
with a smile, accompanied, however, by rather 
a dolorous shake of the head, " I do assure 
you, my dear Miss Morris, that I can't bear 
to refuse you anything ! But what do you 
suppose Dupr^s will say when I give him this, 
instead of two hundred and seven pounds in 
ready cash ? And that is the sum which I 
told him, only this very morning, that I was 
quite sure I should bring from you." 

" I should have thought," replied Charlotte, 
with a good-humoured smile, " that Monsieur 
Duprfes must have been too well acquainted 
with the habits of London ladies to delude 
himself with the idea that asking and having 
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were exactly the same thing. However," she 
added, at the same time laying her own hand 
upon the corner of the bank note, " I will 
promise on my side to shorten the period of 
the delay I ask for, if possible." 

"Well, then, Miss Morris," returned the 
creditoBj " I too will make the promise you 
ask for ; that is to say, as far as my power 
goes, you know. Por, after all, my dear young 
lady, married women are not such free people 
as single ones." 

"Why — ^you are enough to frighten me 
from making any marriage at all, Madame 
Dupr^s," returned Charlotte, relaxing her hold 
of the note. However, she remembered that 
at present at least she was pretty certain of 
having everything her own way ; and thereupon 
her visitor possessed herself of the ten pounds, 
without any further difficulty, sighing, however, 
profoundly, as she enclosed it within the clasped 
bag which she carried in her hand. 

" And now, Miss Morris," she resumed, 
rising, " I will take my leave, feeUng sure that 
you won't keep me in my present state of 
distress longer than you can help : — for I 
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sha'n't dare to say the word month to my 
husband ! I know I sha'n't!'* 

" Very well, Madame Dupr^s ; I will do 
what I can for you," returned Charlotte, with 
resumed dignity, and giving her a farewell 
nod. " I hope, for your sake quite as much as 
for my own convenience, that my frther will 
never hear anything about your Lyons silk- 
mercer, or your bill either;" and so they 
parted, both of them pretty well satisfied with 
the clever knowledge of business they had 
displayed. 

But, nevertheless, it is quite certain that my 
heroine awaited the return of her father with 
more anxiety after this interview than she had 
done before it ; and during the short interval 
which elapsed before he arrived, she became 
considerably more resolute in her determination 
to marry Mr. Cornelius Folkstone than she 
had ever felt before. 

It was all very clever, and very well, for her 
to threaten madame with a lawsuit, in case 
her papa made any diflBculty about paying her 
outrageously extravagant bill; but Charlotte 
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knew perfectly well that there was no danger 
of this, being quite certain that he would 
rather have paid it ten times over, than 
suffer her name to be heard in a Court of 
justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Charlotte knew every look and every 
raovement of her father too well not to per- 
ceive, the very moment he entered the room, 
that the business upon which he had been 
engaged was not definitely settled either in 
one way or the other. But if she was an acute 
principal, he was on his side a faithful agent, 
and his report of all that had passed was 
almost verballv exact. 

But the effect produced upon her by the 
repetition of old Mr. Eolkstone's very frank, 
and, therefore, very honourable disclosures, 
was considerably diflFerent from what they had 
produced on her father. 

It is extremely probable that if she had not 
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received the above-mentioned visit from Ma- 
dame Duprfes, the words which first rose to 
her lips as she listened to him would have 
been uttered, and these words would have 
been, " I don't believe a word of it. His Son 
has attended me half-a-dozen times, at least, 
to picture galleries, and he neither knows nor 
cares more about pictures than the cat does." 
But my heroine had not attained the place 
she had so cleverly reached in society, without 
having learnt that caution was as essentially 
necessary in the management of human affairs 
as in walking upon ice ; and therefore, in reply 
to her father's reiterated exclamation, " It was 
very honourable, very frank, and honourable 
indeed !" she quietly said, " Mr. Eolkstone is 
a very gentlemanlike person. I have always 
. thought so, and so is his son also. I scarcely 
know any father and son whom I think more 
completely comme ilfaut in demeanour ; and if 
this were not the case, dear papa," she added, 
"you would never have been troubled with 
this negotiation." 

" Of course, my dear, I can easily believe 
that," was his reply. " But if it is this which 
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naturally strikes ytm most/' he added, with an 
aflFectionate smile, " it is equally natural that 
any marked trait relative to matters of busi- 
ness should make the greatest impression upon 

" Quite right, papa !" said Charlotte, return- 
ing his smile, as the pleasant thought sug- 
gested itself that she was not quite so simple- 
minded a fool as he took her for. 

"Now it appears to me, Charlotte," re- 
sumed the worthy man, " that if you and thi« 
young gentleman art) really attached to each 
other, this fanciful whim of his, which will 
doubtless pass off when he is older, need not, 
and ought not to keep you asunder ; for the 
remedy suggested by his father is as safe as 
it is simple, and as simple as it is safe. This 
remedy consists solely in my settling all I have 
upon you, and placing it in the hands of trus- 
tees in such a manner as to leave this young 
picture-fancier no power over any part of it, 
except as it comes into his hands in the shape 
of income." 

" Assuredly !" returned Charlotte. " If you 
only stand firm, my dearest papa, in having 
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everything settled according to your own ex- 
cellent judgment, I am sure to be safe. With 
such a man for a father as you are, a girl may 
venture to fall in love without running any 
risk of being ruined by it. That I am in love 
with Cornelius Folkstone I will not deny, nor 
do I fear that my happiness is in any danger 
of being risked by his love of pictures. I 
think that the honourable feeUngs of his father 
carried him too far when he spoke of it as a 
serious cause of alarm. However, dear papa, 
it would be easy enough for you so to arrange 
matters as to remove every shadow of anxiety 
from the mind of old Mr. Folkstone, by keep- 
ing your income entirely in your ow^n hands 
during your life, and so settling both principal 

and interest, if I survive you, as to prevent 

« 

any possible imprudence on the part of my 
husband from being any injury, or even any 
inconvenience to me.'* 

" Upon my word, my child, I think you 
have a better head for business than your old 
father. Your suggestion is admirable ! No- 
thing can be riiore easy than to eflFect it ; and 
the necessity for some such precaution having 
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been suggested by the young man's father 
removes every possible objection to it." 

" Indeed, I think so, papa/' returned Char- 
lotte, meekly, and with the air of one who is 
reasonably determined to submit to necessity. 
" But tell me," she added, appearing to be a 
good deal interested in the question, ** tell me, 
papa, did you say anything about what you 
mentioned to me this morning, — about making 
poor, dear Cornelius an allowance, you know ?" 

" No, certainly, Charlotte, I did not," he 
replied. " My whole view of the case was 
entirely changed by what his father said 
respecting the young man's propensity to 
squander his money upon pictures. Squander 
was the word he used, and I confess to you it 
frightened me." 

" And it well might, I am sure !" said 
Charlotte, Ufting up her hands and eyes ; " and 
I confess that, after hearing it, I think you 
cannot be too cautious. But I own," she 
continued, " that I am inclined to suspect that 
some of the stories I have heard about old 
Mr. Folkstone are true. Nobody, 1 believe, 
denies that he is in every way respectable, and 
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perfectly gentlemanlike, but I have been told, 
more than once, that in his conduct towards 
his son he is most abominably stingy; and 
this, perhaps, may account for his calling him 
a squanderer. It may be, you know, that 
both are partly right and partly wrong. But 
it seems to me to be very easily in your power, 
papa, to guard both yourself and me from both. 
Whatever he gets from his father may be 
settled conditionally upon me, in case I have 
children ; and in case I have not, his whole 
property may be left at his own disposal. 
This, you know, is very liberal indeed towards 
him ; and in return for it, I think you ought 
to propose exactly the same terms about your 
own property." 

" Upon my word, Charlotte, I think your 
proposal a very good and a very fair one, 
and that it can only be objectionable to him ; 
under the supposition that his father leaves him 
nothing. Moreover, in addition to my making 
this settlement in favour of you and your 
children, I am quite willing to permit your 
both living with me, without his paying any 
share of the expenses whatever. All that I 
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will stipulate for is^ that he shall keep you a 
carriage, and pay his own personal expenses." 

"This will be both reasonable and kind, 
dear papa/' replied the young lady, " and will 
put me in the enviable position of being able 
to make a marriage of affection without run- 
ning any risk from imprudence in doing so." 

A conference quite as confidential was going 
on pretty nearly at the same time between the 
old Mr. Folkstone and his son. 

But though equally confidential, it was not 
equally smooth. The young man was ex- 
tremely indignant when told that if the mar- 
riage took place at all, it would be on con- 
dition that the whole of Miss Morris' property, 
whether present or future, was to be strictly 
tied up in settlement. 

On first hearing this statement, the young 

man started up, and swore, in no very dainty 

phrase, that he would never consent to such 

terms, even if the wife proposed to him were 

as captivating as he thought Miss Morris the 

reverse. 

The only reply which his gentlemanlike 

father vouchsafed to this was a smile. 

VOL. III. G 
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" It is easy for you to laitgh at this out- 
rageous proposal, sir," said the son. " It may 
be an excellent joke for you, and I dare say it 
is ; for you will be able thereby to throw me 
off entirely, with the comfortable certainty of 
my finding bed and board without going to 
the workhouse! But you must excuse my 
saying that I put a higher value upon myself 
than you seem inclined to accord me. I will 
not marry this high and mighty Miss upon 
any such terms." 

" I am by no means very sure, Cornelius, 
that you will be able to obtain her hand on 
any terms," replied the father. "However, 
as far as I am concerned, I can assure you 
that in my interview with her father I said 
everything which I thought most likely to 
facilitate so very desirable an event." 

"Desirable for you, no doubt, sir," re- 
turned his indignant son. " It might enable 
you to eat a whole pheasant for your dinner 
instead of half a one : but I should think you 
were the first father who ever advised his son 
to sell himself for daily bread. Who is to pay 
my tailors* bills, sir ? Are they to be sent in 
to you ?" 
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" Why, no ; I do not think that would an- 
swer, Cornelius, for I should not pay them, 
you know, and your wife must. These Mor- 
ris people are living in a style that would make 
your being arrested in the house very dis- 
agreeable to them/' 

"Granted, sir,** returned the young man. 
" I think it is probable, just at first, at least, 
that I may get my coats paid for, and my 
shirts too. But be so good, if you please, 
to tell me how I am to play, without having 
a shilling to stake ? Play I must, and play I 
will, if I rob on the high road for means to 
do it." 

" Yes ; I am aware that you have a strong 
propeimtyy returned the old man, with a play- 
ful sort of smile. " And am aware also, Cor- 
nelius," he added, more gravely, " that it would 
be greatly more agreeable to you, were it pos- 
sible for you to find a wife with a handsome 
fortune, which should be paid down in ready 
money into your hands. But, unfortunately, 
I know not where you are likely to find such 
a lady. My own opinion is, that you are not 
at all likely to make a better marriage than 

G 2 
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that which now seems within your reach. 
Your respectable father-in-law, you know, can- 
not be expected to live for ever ; and, after 
his demise, I should presume that all your 
pecuniary difficulties would be over." 

There was something in this last argument 
which seemed to have weight. Mr. Cornelius 
remained silent for two or three minutes, and 
then rose and left the room, saying as he did 
so, " I must think further of it." 

This reply seemed, on the whole, to be 
tolerably satisfactory to the old gentleman ; 
but he only muttered, " I should think so," 
as the door closed behind his hopeful heir ; 
and then turning about, so as to face his small 
but tolerably bright little fire, he resumed the 
volume he had been reading, with the air of 
a man who did feel himself too anxious to be 
comfortable. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Meanwhile there were other love affairs, 
of a very different sort, which, in a quiet way, 
were making progress too. It was pretty 
well impossible any longer to doubt that the 
magnificent Sir George Henderson was pre- 
paring himself to announce to his son, that the 
lamentable unworthiness of the Lady Julia 
Tremaine on the one side, and the undeniable 
merits of the universally admired Miss Her- 
bert on the other, had finally induced him to 
withdraw his opposition to his wishes. 

This blessed conclusion to all their troubles 
was, indeed, confidently looked for both by 
Frederic and his mother; nor was the fair 
Catherine left in ignorance of the hopes which 
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cheered them. But it really seemed as if Sir 
George enjoyed the present state of aflFairs; 
for, though nothing but his avowed consent 
was wanting to place all the individuals 
concerned, in a state of very perfect happi- 
ness, this avowed consent had not as yet 
been spoken. 

Perhaps the person upon whose account 
Lady Henderson felt this unnecessary delay 
to be most objectionable, was Montague Her- 
bert. He had always been a favourite with 
her, and his conduct throughout the whole of 
this painful and difficult aflPair, had been so ex- 
actly what she approved, that she was very 
considerably annoyed on his account, by 
this unnecessary postponement of its conclu- 
sion. 

She felt this annoyance the more, because 
she was aware that Montague had not the 
same opportunities of judging of the very 
satisfactory progress of the aflPair, as slie had 
herself ; for she w^as quite sure that he was 
not the sort of man to cross-examine Cathe- 
rine, as to all that passed when he was not 
present with her. 
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Nevertheless, as she had not herself the 
slightest doubt remaining on her mind as to 
the final decision of her husband, she felt that 
the less likely he was to seek for information, 
the more ready she ought to be to give it ; 
and, remembering the interview he had sought 
with her at the time of her son's rash proposal 
to elope, she determined upon having another 
confidential interview with him, for the pur- 
pose of speaking to him without reserve of 
the happy future she now anticipated. 

In doing this, she dutifully passed, as lightly 
as might be, over the weaknesses and perver- 
sity of her husband, and explained the very 
unnecessary delay which still, in some degree, 
kept the young people in suspense, by telling 
Montague that it was evident to her that Sir 
George was indulging himself, by watching 
the brilliant success of his future daughter-in- 
law in society ; adding, with a gay laugh, that 
she believed nothing would please him so well 
as Catherine's having half-a-dozen young 
lordlings refused by her, by way of an addi- 
tional triumph to his son and heir. 

Poor Herbert returned her laugh as well 
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as he could ; but his heart whispered to him 
that what might be sport to her,- was great 
misery to him. Jt was, indeed, quite impossible 
for her to guess or imagine how cruelly painful 
this idle delay was to him. After years of 
resolute adherence to his very righteous pur- 
pose of devoting himself 'to a single life, as 
long as his ypung sister was dependent upon 
him, he felt it would be great weakness to 
abandon it now. Neither did he feel the same 
confidence that Lady Henderson seemed 
to do in the final decision of her vain and 
tyrannical husband ; and, in short, this tete- 
a-tete interview with her ladyship, to which 
he had been kindly invited, in the hope of 
setting him quite at ease as to the future 
prospects of his sister, produced a very differ- 
ent effect, for he could not but be conscious 
that, with a man at once so frivolous and so 
obstinate as Sir George Henderson, no reason- 
able dependence could be placed on his present 
conduct. 

Nor was this his only source of uneasiness. 
It was quite evident to him, that Miss Morris 
had not become positively rude to her involun- 
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tary guest^ she had^ to say the least, become 
indiflferent ; nor would it have been possible 
to describe her demeanour by so inoffensive a 
term, had it not been that my heroine was 
at this time considerably more anxious than 
usual to concihate her father in every possible 
way. 

But even so, it was impossible for Montague 
Herbert not to perceive that poor Zelah was 
very ill at ease under the continued desertion 
of her family ; and yet he felt that if, instead 
of three hundred a-year, he had but one to 
offer her, she would (Uke himself) have asked 
no greater happiness from fate, than the 
power of possessing it, with a safe conscience. 

There was at the present moment, however, 
one consolation, and only one, which seemed 
to be left him, and this arose by his having 
been driven, by the gossip he had heard in 
Miss Morris* drawing-room, to avow to Zelah 
his devoted affection to her. For now he 
was, at least, at hberty to confess all his 
fears, as well as all his hopes, to her loving 
heart ; and no sooner had he quitted Lady 
Henderson's presence, than he hastened to 
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Gloucester Place, to communicate to Zelah 
what had passed. Herbert both felt and ex- 
pressed a good deal of contempt for the paltry 
baronet, as he called him, but Zelah could not 
join in the smile which some of his lady wife's 
observations extorted from Montague, in spite 
of his anger. 

"My poor dear Catherine !" exclaimed Zekh. 
" I cannot laugh at him, Montague. I posi- 
tively tremble when I think of the sort of 
life she is likely to lead with such a father-in- 
law I" 

" Do not torment yourself with any such 
fears, dearest !" returned Herbert. " If you 
knew Frederic Henderson as well as I do, you 
would be aware that all such notions are per- 
fectly visionary. If they were going to live 
together I might agree with you, my Zelah ; 
but trust me, that of this there is not the 
slightest chance. No !" he continued, " I have 
no fears as to the fate of dear Catherine after 
her marriage. All my fears are lest this whim- 
sical old idiot should take it into his head again 
that he would not let them marry at all. And 
he would do so, take my word for it, if some 
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new high-born beauty were to make her ap- 
pearance to-morrow. I do not believe that he 
would care one single straw for all the misery 
their separation would occasion. Separate 
them he would, if he saw any chance of gra- 
tifying his own preposterous vanity thereby, 
and, with this conviction on my mind, I can 
certainly know no rest till Frederic and Cathe- 
rine are man and wife." 

These last words made a deeper impression 
upon the long-tried spirit of poor Zelah than 
her devoted Montague dreamt of. For he 
" harped her fear aright," without being at all 
conscious of what he was doing. 

"If Montague be right," thought Zelah, 
"in/ believing that Sir George Henderson 
would be capable of breaking off his son's 
match, if he happened to encounter an equally 
admired beautv of a nobler race, how much 
more likely would he be to do so, if he disco- 
vered that his future daughter-in-law was likely 
to be addressed as sister by the daughter of 
an insolvent painter, who had ran away from 
his creditors, leaving his daughter with no 
other shelter than that afforded by the acci- 
dental charity of strangers !" 
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No sooner had her imagination suggested 
this idea than it seemed to take possession of 
her mind to the exclusion of every other. 
But she knew Montague Herbert too well to 
communicate it to him. No possible benefit, 
she felt, could be derived from doing so. 
After the conditional engagement which now 
existed between them, she was quite sure that 
he would not consent to give her up, however 
much he might agree with her as to the 
danger of continuing their engagement ; and 
all she could do was to hint to him slightly, 
towards the conclusion of their interview, that 
she greatly disliked the idea of Charlotte's 
suspecting in any degree the terms on which 
they now stood together, and therefore that 
he would be doing her a real favour, and one 
for which she would be very particularly grate- 
ful, if he should carefully avoid betraying, 
either by word or look, the still hidden secret 
of their hearts. 

This request did not at all surprize Mon- 
tague Herbert, or cause him in the least de- 
gree to suspect his Zelah either of affectation 
or caprice. He fancied that he knew my 
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heroine much better than he really did ; for 
though he thought her extremely uncertain in 
temper, he had never for a moment suspected 
that she was occasionally very devotedly in 
love with him herself, and in very sober ear- 
nest too ; while, at other times, she felt, or 
fancied, that she would have heard with plea- 
sure of his being about to set forth upon some 
very promising expedition which would render 
it extremely improbable that they should ever 
meet again. 

In reply, however, to this earnest request, 
Montague only told poor Zelah that she asked 
what was very difficult. That he believed 
himself to be a very poor performer in any 
and every style of acting, but that he would 
rather she should call him stupid than dis- 
obedient. 

This long conversation took place in the 
absence of Charlotte, who had "obtained a 
chariot for the day," and set forth upon a 
card-dropping expedition, excusing herself for 
not inviting Zelah to accompany her, by say- 
ing, " Your time, dear Zelah, will be vastly 
better employed by your staying at home and 
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practising that last set of new waltzes, in pre- 
paration for my next party/' At the time 
this was said, Zelah did not know that Her- 
bert's visit was in store for her, and she, 
therefore, frankly answered in a very honest 
spirit, that she hoped she should be able to 
master the waltzes next time, instead of letting 
the waltzes master her. Upon which, Char- 
lotte graciously bowed her head, saying rather 
solemnly, " I hope so." 

But in dutiful compKance with the wishes 
of my heroine, Zelah was really practising 
these said waltzes on the following morning 
when Mr. Herbert was again announced. It 
was really almost with a reproachful air that 
she received him, and her eyes said as plainly 
as eyes could speak, " Is this the way you 
keep your promise ?" But he was more than 
acquitted — ^he was much commended — when 
in reply to this reproachftd look he said, 
"Accident seems inclined to obey your will, 
Zelah, more effectually than I could do. I 
am going to leave town." 

"Indeed!" said Zelah, sUghtly changing 
colour, and perhaps feeling that the obedience 
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she asked was not intended to go the length 
of making a banished man of him. 

" This opportune absence," he resumed, 
" is the result of an invitation firom Lady 
Henderson. She is going to take Catherine 
into the country with her for a few days, and 
she wishes me to accompany them." 

" I rejoice to hear it," cried Zelah, recover- 
ing her surprize, and speaking in an accent of 
the most cordial sincerity. " Dear C5atherine!" 
she added. " How greatly will she enjoy such 
a visit, and so accompanied !" 

" I know she will !" he replied. " Dear 
girl ! she has suffered enough to make such a 
scheme as this doubly and trebly delightful to 
her. And the knowledge of this, Zelah, must 
and shall reconcile me to my banishment. 
But promise me not to fatigue yourself again 
as you did the last time she held a great piano 
reception! Thank Heaven! Zelah, all that 
will be soon over now. When I know that 
my poor Catherine no longer wants me, I shall 
take you in hand, young lady, and our little 
humble piano will make sweeter music for us 
than ever Miss Charlotte's grandissimo did, 
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even when your own dear fingers touched 
it." 

And Catherine accordingly took her de- 
parture from London, and her brother also ; 
leaving their fair friends in Gloucester Place 
each very busily occupied by their own con- 
cerns, but with as little of sympathy or of 
confidence between them as could well be 
managed between any two persons who break- 
fasted, dined, and supped together. 

The time had been, when no assurance from 
Zelah that she should prefer remaining at 
home when her patroness was going into so- 
ciety, would have exonerated her from the 
indispensable necessity of going too. But 
times were changed. At home indeed, the 
presence of Zelah could on no ^account be 
dispensed with, for Zelah upon these oc- 
casions was exceedingly useful; but my 
heroine did not think her attendance at all ne- 
cessary in other drawing-rooms, and accord- 
ingly it was generally dispensed with. 

Two days after the departure of Montague 
Herbert and his sister for Lady Henderson's 
favourite residence in Buckinghamshire, it 
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happened that Zelah ate her dinner in solitary 
state in Mr. Morris' ample dining-room ; for 
that gentleman and Ms daughter were dining 
out, and Mrs. Buckhurst was confined to her 
room by a fit of the rheumatism. 

Zelah's solitary meal was finished, but the 
viands wQre not removed, when a short, sharp 
knopking was heard at the street-door, accom- 
panied by a somewhat violent pull at the bell. 
The man who had been waiting at table, 
and who was just about to remove the dishes 
placed upon it,. civilly said, "I beg your par- 
don, Miss," and went out to answer the sum- 
mons. 

Zelah heard a man's voice in the passage, 
land she fancied that she also heard her own 
name ; but any doubt upon this point was 
• speedily removed by the servant's re-entering 
the room, and saying, " It is a person who 
^ys he wants to see you, Miss Richards." 

" Then he had better come in here, I sup- 
pose. I have quite done dinner, William," she 
r<eplied; upon which William again left the 
room, ajid after a few minutes' colloquy with 
tfee stranger, who had enquired who was in 
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the room besides Miss Richards, re-entered it, 
introducing a man whom he did not name, 
but saying, " This, ma'am, is the person that 
wants to see you." 

Zelah looked up, and though by no means 
a nervous young lady, felt half frightened ; for 
the stranger, who was rather a tall man, was 
enveloped from head to foot in a long, loose 
cloak. 

" I believe this person is quite a stranger to 
me, William," ' said Zelah, rising from her 
chair. " I would rather you would stay in 
the room, and ask what he wants." William 
very quietly shut the parlour door, and ap- 
proached a step or two nearer the table. 

This manoeuvre did not take long, but while 
it was about, the stranger took two or three 
long and rapid steps, which brought him close 
to Zelah. If she had been a screaming young 
lady, she would probably have screamed then; 
but she did not : on the contrary, she permit- 
ted herself very distinctly to hear a whispered 
word or two which he addressed to her ; and 
then she quietly addressed herself to the ser- 
vant, and said, " You may go now, Wiliam," 
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I find that this gentleman is not a stranger, 
and that he really has important news to com- 
municate to me." 

William gave one scrutinizing look at the 
visitor, and then retired, closing the door 
after him. 

The next manoeuvre of this mysterious new 
arrival was to make three skips towards the 
door, in order to ascertain that it was reaUy 
fastened ; and then he loosened the clasps of 
his ample cloak, and suflfered it to drop upon 
the floor. 

"Gracious heaven, Richard! Why have 
you frightened me thusP" exclaimed Zelah. 
" Why should you come into Mr. Morris' 
house by stealth, and in disguise, when you 
must surely remember that the last words he 
said to you were a most cordial invitation to 
you to come again ?" 

It was thus that the pale and trembling 
Zelah addressed her brother, though with an 
action of more gentle welcome than were con- 
veyed by her words, for while she spoke she 
stood on tip-toe to reach the cheek of this 
tall brother, and give him a kiss. 

H 2 
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"Frighten you,:little one? Stuff and non- 
sense ! What have I done to frighten you ? 
The real state of the case is exactly the con- 
trary, you ungmteM little thing ; for I foiind 
out at Miss Charlotte's mews that a carriage 
was ordered to take her out to-day, and then 
I wrapped myself up to keep watch over the 
door, that I might find out who went and who 
stayed. And fortune has favoured me. But 
what have you done with the old woman?" 

"She is Ul, Richard," said Zelah, still look- 
ing very pale. "But tell me, brother, why 
did you wish to come into the house unseen ? 
Everybody here would have been glad to wel- 
come you, and dear, kind Mr. Morris most of 
all." 

" Do you really think so, my dear? Well, 
we wiQ talk of all that presently ; but you 
must first give me leave to eat a little, for I 
am famishing. Beefsteak ? Isn't it ? Charm- 
ing ! Quite the right thing! And that's a 
pigeon, I suspect. You have not done much 
in the eating line yourself, my dear. Would 
you not like a bit more, Zelah ? Help your- 
self, darling, for upon my life I am starving, 
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and could not stop to help you if you were 
the queen herself." 

"But do find time to tell me something 
about papa and mamma, Richard ? Do you 
know how long it is since I heard from them ? 
Just think how anxious I must be !" 

" Why, Zelah, dear, with such capital wine 
as this — sherry,,^ I suppose, isn't it ? — with 
such capital wine, and such excellent beef- 
steaks, I really can't see any very good reason 
you can have to be anxious/' 

" Nonsense, Richard ! I am anxious, very, 
very anxious ! You may sit and eat as long 
ast you like, you know, only do tell me some- 
tiiing? Where are they now? — papa and 
mamma, I mean?— why have they never written 
tome?" 

"Never? Oh^ my dejff, there I am sure 
yon exaggerate. I think they ought to write 
a great deal oftener, I don't deny that, but! 
am quite sure that they must have written. 
Busy as I always am, I would have written 
myself, my dear child, if I had not felt quite 
certain that you must have heard from them." 

" Let me at least hear now, Richard, where 
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they are?" said poor Zelah, her eyes filling 
with tears as she- remembered the utterly 
desolate condition in which she had been left. 
" My telling you where they are,, my poor 
girl, will do you but little good," said Richard. 
" And you are wrong if you think I do not 
love you. As to my father," he continued, 
" he is a mystery past finding out. It often 
appears to me that he positively cares for no- 
thing excepting the flavour of the wine he is 
in the very act of swallowing, or the success of 
the stroke he is actually making at the biUiard 
table. And there, again, my dear girl, is the 
most vexatious misery of all. I give you my 
word of honour as a gentleman, Zelah, that 
your father, and my father too, the worse 
luck, positively knows little or nothing of the 
game of billiards, — that is, I mean as a man 
ought to know it, if his existence depends 
upon it. Now nothing wiU persuade him of 
this ; and what is, if possible, more provoking 
still, nothing will persuade him either, that he 
does depend upon it. I pledge you my sacred 
honour, Zelah, that I don't believe he has 
made fifty pounds by his painting since the 
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day you saw him last. It is all fudge, fudge, 
fudge !" 

A pale and deathlike sickness came over the 
poor girl as she listened to this terrible state- 
ment; but her brother, who was greatly ex- 
cited, perceived it not; and by a powerful 
eflfort she recovered herself enough to say, " Is 
it only to tell me this, that you are here, 
brother ?'' 

"No, by no means. There is no use to 
any of us in your knowing it, and if I had not 
tossed off those three bumpers of your devilish 
strong Spanish wine I should not have said it. 
But it matters little, my poor child, how 
much you know, or how much you do not 
know. Know you must, whether I tell you 
or not, that you have nothing to depend upon 
on this side Heaven, but your own pretty face 
and your own nimble fingers. We have not a 
rap between us, Zelah, for I, too, have been a 
fool as well^as my father, and instead of trust- 
ing to my cue, which is my faithful slave , and 
servant, and never fails me, I have been idiot 
enough to risk all I had won at Paris by 
billiards, upon rouge et noir at Baden-Baden. 
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With what result you may ^wily guese, by 
seeing me here in this pHght." 

It would be very difficfult to describe the 
condition of mind into which this disclosFore 
plunged the unfortunate Zelah. Though she 
had begun by fondly loving her father (though 
more as a petted dog loves its master than as 
a rational child loves its parent), she had long, 
very long ceased to esteem him. Her in- 
satiable love for reacMng, which had been very 
quietly but very effectually directed by Mon- 
tague Herbert, had taught her to think, and, 
despite her miserable domestic training, to 
know the difference between right and wrong. 
While undergoing this educational process, it 
was quite impossible that the thoughtful, clear- 
headed Zelah could fail to perceive that both 
her parents had faults which she was inclined 
to attribute solely to that want of intellectual 
culture which was the consequence of their 
neither of them having ever had such a friend 
as Montague Herbert. 

But there her judgment of them stopped. 
She thought thteii* manner of life both heartless 
and uncomfortable ; but she knew that human 
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beiiigs' differed in mind still more than in 
feature, and would as soon have thought of 
blaming her nK>ther for being a tall woman, 
as of contemning her for not being personally 
neat, or personally active. In like manner, 
she might' have wished that her light-hearted 
father loved general society less, and a quiet 
home more. But as to blaming him for this 
want of sympathy with the secret and sacred 
feelings of her own little heart, she would as 
soon have thought of quarreUing with him for 
appearing to love painting better than music. 
Beyond this sort of criticism her judgment 
never pushed itself. She knew from what she 
read, as well as from what she saw, that human 
beings differed grieatiy from one another, and, 
in simple truth, went on for many yeara with- 
out any very definite notions about abstract 
right and wrong, only feeUng that there were 
sonie things that were very disagreeable to her, 
which other people did not seem to dislike, 
and mee versa, , 

It was unquestionably owing to her frequent 
association with Montague Herbert that she 
learned the meaning, the use, and the abuse of 
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the word principle. That her impulses were 
good and pure, she owed to the healthful con- 
stitution of her moral nature; but that her 
principles were holy, sound, and firm, she 
certainly owed to him. 

Had not his early kindness to her touched 
her young heart, it is probable that this effect 
would not have been produced, or, at least, 
not in the same degree; but, as it was, no 
young spirit could have been found of any 
rank or degree which clung with deeper devo- 
tion to what was good, or shrunk with stronger 
abhorrence from what was evil, than that of 
Zelah. 

But, nevertheless, as I believe will generally 
be found to be the case with persons whose 
own thoughts are good and pure, Zelah was 
far from being " extreme to judge amiss" of 
those whose actions and opinions differed from 
her own. Not, indeed, that she had any waver- 
ing doubts about what was right and what was 
wrong, but that there was, and ever must be, 
great difficulty in judging fairly of the con- 
duct and character of others. 

"Sometimes," as she once told Herbert 
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when he half-blamed her for not blaming 
wholly some folly passing before her eyes, — 
" Sometimes I feel as if I did not quite under- 
stand myself, and should be at a great loss if 
asked to give a rational reason for something 
I had done, or thought, or said. How then 
can I be sure of not blundering, if I attempt to 
pass judgment on others ?" 

But alas ! poor Zelah ! No such reasoning 
could help her now ! Her brother, without 
thinking or caring very much what he was 
about, had disclosed to her in one dreadful 
moment the whole mystery of her father's 
existence. 

He was a gambler ! His real profession 
was that of a gambler ; and the real profession 
of his son was the same. 

It is needless to dwell on the . agony of 
shame and despair which this frightful dis- 
covery caused to Zelah. She was not ignorant 
of the fact that such as she herself was in 
thought and feeling, she had been made by 
Herbert ; and dearly* did she love to think so ; 
for not only was it a most dear and sure 
guarantee that she could only blunder from 
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want of power, and not from perversity of will, 
but she felt also that there was no danger of 
her going far in any direction which he disap- 
proved. 

But this knowledge of herself was only the 
reflection of her knowledge of him ; and with 
this knowledge as deeply engraved upon her 
heart as her own self-consciousness, it must 
be easy enough to guess the anguish which 
followed upon this disclosure of her ftither's 
infatny. 

She knew that though Montague Herbert 
was poor, he was, in every sense of the word, 
an English gentleman, and of the value of this 
honourable designation, no English lady could 
be more aware than the unhappy Zelah. 

Separation — immediate, perfect, and entire 
separation from him was the necessary result 
which instantly presented itself to her mind, 
and it was with something like the gasping 
of terror that she drove from her the thought 
that he might cling to her still. 

Richard stared at her with unfeigned as- 
tonishment. 

" What in the world have I said to you, 
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child, that should make you look so dreadfully 
frightened ? I am sure I had no intention of 
alarming you, Zelah ; quite the contrary, for I 
wanted to make you understand that the game 
is by no means up with me, though I really 
am almost afraid that it is with him. I know 
he is a devilish clever fellow too, if he would 
but stick to what he understands. I would 
back him against almost any body at whist, 
and let him be upon the square too ; for odd 
tridcs, in one sense of the word, don't answer 
at whist as well as they do sometimes else- 
where. But don't now, you dear little crea- 
ture ! don't look as if you were positively 
going to die, because I have ventured to let 
out a secret about papa's not being first-rate 
at everything he attempts. Come, cheer up, 
and kiss me, Zelah ! You have not kissed me 
yet, darling !" 

And as he spake, he very affectionately 
threw his arms around her, kissed her forehead, 
and gave her a hug. 

Happily for Zelah, this embrace touched 
her softer feelings, and she burst into tears. 

"Well! I can't for the soul of me guess 
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what you are crying for, Zelah !'* he said, 
gently enough retaining one of her hands, and 
sitting down beside her. " I would not have 
said one word of all I have just spoken if I 
had thought I should vex you so. But really 
and truly, Zelah, I do think that you ought to 
know something about us all, and so I have 
told both my father and mother, lots and lots 
of times ! But they always answer that it is 
only out of kindness that they don't write, 
for that you are living away like a young lady 
of fortune here, and that there could be no 
good in telling you that we are often within an 
inch of being starved on the other side of the 
water. But now, by your crying so, I suppose 
you think that they are right and I am 
wrong ?" • 

" No, Richard ! no !" exclaimed Zelah, 
eagerly : " I thank you very much ! I only 
wish you had done the same thing earUer, 
dearest Richard ! It has been very terrible to 
me to live so long away from my own family, 
without knowing what was become of them." 

" Why, as to that, my dear," he replied, 
laughing, *^ I am not quite certain that you 
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would have had any great pleasure, or benefit 
of any kind, in reading the history of all our 
adventures, provided we had written them all 
down. And besides, for other reasons, it was 
quite as well to let that alone/' 

"But if you have been in trouble and 
distress, Richard," said she, "might I not 
have done something to help you ?" 

" Why, to say the truth, Zelah, I did tell 
mamma so, sometimes, when things were going 
very bad with us ; but the only answer I got, 
either fipom father or mother, was, that I was 
talking nonsense." 

" But tell me, Richard, where they are now, 
and how they are going on?'* said Zelah, 
taking his hand, and looking anxiously in his 
face. 

He laughed again, gave her another affec- 
tionate kiss, and replied, " Upon my word, my 
little darling, I don't exactly know." 

" Have they crossed the water with you ? 
Are they in this country ?" cried Zelah, eagerly, 
upon whom this new idea seemed to produce 
very strong emotion. 

" No ! child, no !" he replied. " Don't take 
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any such fancy into your head either for pain 
or for pleasure, for it is a vision as wild as the 
wind. Whatever they do they won't come 
here, you may take my word for that. But 
now tell me, Zelah,'* he added, " tell me some- 
thing about yourself. You seem to have 
every thing very grand and comfortable about 
you, and that, certainly, is a great advantage, 
especially for a woman, you know." 

"Yes, dear Richard!" she replied, while 
tears started to her eyes ; " only while you are 
all. . . ." 

" I know what you would say, my dear, and 
I am quite sure you will help us if you can. 
And that leads me at once to the business that 
brought me here. Do you remember saying, 
or, I believe, swearing to me, that you would 
not spend the Naps that I left with you when 
we parted last ?" 

"And I have kept my word, Richard," 
she replied, with a melancholy smile ; "there 
they all lie, very safely, in the identical paper 
in which you saw me put them, before you 
left me. They are all in my little writing- 
desk up-stairs." 
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"Thank God for that!" exclaimed her 
brother, clapping his hands. " Off with you, 
little one ! Gallop to the top of the house 
this very minute, and bring them to me. 
You may have been the saving of the whole 
family, Zelah, by your contempt for those dear 
Napoleons." 

" You shall have them immediately, dearest 
Richard !" she replied. " But do tell me be- 
fore I leave you, what you are going to do ?" 

" What I am going to do with the Napo- 
leons, Zelah ?" said he, laughing. " You won't 
be much the wiser if I do. But I will tell 
you what I intend to do with the proceeds, 
when I shall have employed them in the proper 
way. I shall first come to you, and give you 
a kiss, perhaps leave a few more Naps in your 
charge, and then I shall start off again to look 
after the old folks, and to make better use of 
what I shall carry with me, than I did last 
time." 

Zelah had no courage to question him further, 
but, leaving the room, sought the gold she was 
sent for, and presented it to him with a sinking 
of the heart that made her fear she should 
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Cednt. The disgraceful purpose, to which she 
knew it was to be applied, made the act of 
placiDg it in his hands a sort of participation 
in the concern, that made her literally shud- 
der. 

*' Well done, fairy ! You have fled like a 
lap-wing. I wish mamma had a little of 
your energy, we should get on a great deal 
better.'' 

Poor Zelah ! The energy he admired was 
considerably more like the desperate move- 
ments of a person in agony, than the active 
business-like briskness for which he gave her 
credit. Had she paused to think, when her 
trembling hand unlocked her desk — had she 
paused to think of Herbert, of Catherine, of 
Sir George Henderson, of his son, of all who 
might be influenced by the misery and dis- 
grace which had now reached her, she would 
have had no strength left to perform her 
errand. 

" But my goodness, Zelah !" exclaimed her 
brotiier, " Why did you run so fast ? You are 
as pale as a ghost ! Do sit down, child ! I 
do think women are the queerest animals in,, 
creation. They are always doing too little or too 
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much. Sit down, Zelah, and drink this glass 
of water. I don't hke to leave you looking as 
if you were going to die ; and yet I have no 
time to lose, I promise you, I can't set off 
Uving away upon this dear, precious little hoard 
of yoiu-s ; for if I do, it will fly off as quickly 
as you flew up the stairs, and dwindle and 
perish too, just as you seem inclined to do now. 
Drink this water, Zelah, there's a good girl ! 
And, for God's sake, don't be a fool about all 
the things, for if you do, I shall go mad !" 

This was uttered with a strange mixture of 
vehemence and kindness ; but Zelah took the 
water, and so far rallied her strength and 
spirits as to say, *' I shall do very well again^ 
when I lie down on the bed, Richsurd ; but 
you must not go till you tell me when I can 
see you again. I do not wish to be violent, 
or to frighten you, but I think that I, too, shall 
go mad, if I cannot soon find my way out of 
this dreadful labyrinth ! How soon shall I 
see you again, Eichard ?" 

" The very moment that I can get myself 
up into proper condition to show myself before 
your fine friends/' he rephed, 

i2 
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Zelah now for the first time looked at his 
dress. It was, indeed, way-worn and shabby, 
but in her present state of mind this seemed 
of no consequence whatever. "We are not 
in circumstances to stand upon trifles, Rich- 
ard," she replied. " I am quite determined 
to return to my parents immediately. I think 
I am capable of giving lessons now, and I 
can work too, with great rapidity, with my 
needle. It will not be necessary for you to 
see the family when you come. The same ser- 
vant will, probably, open the door, and you 
can be shown into this room at any time during 
the morning without risk of being seen. If 
you could name the time for your coming, I 
would be on the watch for you." 

" You don't understand much of business 
as yet, Zelah," he replied, " or you would not 
ask me XjQJix any thing. We don't fix things 
in our line, my dear. But depend upon it you 
will see, or hear from me, before long. As to 
your notion of going to join the seniors, I 
rather approve it, Zelah. You are very pretty, 
my dear, and you must be prettier still when 
you do not look so ghastly pale, and capital 
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good matches are very often made in what I 
may call my country, which means the country 
where the people are always coming and going; 
and among the numbers one sees in those sort 
of places I shall think it very queer if nobody 
falls in love with you. Your eyes are magni- 
ficent, child !" 

These last words were spoken as he replaced 
his capacious cloak upon his shoulders, and 
this being done, he once again kissed her fore- 
head and departed, shutting the door of the 
house after him with so noisy a concussion that 
the man-servant mounted the stairs with a 
very rapid step to see that all was right, and 
the poor young lady none the worse for this 
extraordinary visit. As he entered the parlour 
he met Zelah in the act of leaving it. 

" Please to give me a candle, William," she 
said. 

" Here is a candle ready lighted. Miss," he 
replied, civilly putting into her hand the one 
which she had herself taken from the hall- 
table to Kght her up stairs. " But you look 
flurried, Miss, I hope you have not been 
frightened by that strange-looking man. 
Miss ?'• 
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" Oh dear no, William, quite the contrary. 
I was very glad to see him. He brought me 
news from my father and mother, who are 
abroad ; and if he comes again, have the kind- 
ness to show him into this room, and let me 
know that he is here." 

The man answered very civilly, holding the 
ready candle in his hand the while, that " he 
would be sure to let him in, and to let her 
know;" and then he watched her tottering 
steps as she ascended the stairs, more puzzled 
than men of his condition usually are when 
any strong feeling is displayed before them ; 
for the generality of such for the most part 
assuage their curiosity by assigning some pro- 
bable, or at least, some plausible reason for it. 
But Zelah was a favourite, and he let her off 
very easily, not even saying a single word on 
the subject of this very strange visit to Miss 
Morris's own maid. 

But poor Zelah neither thought nor cared 
for a single moment what might be the inter- 
pretation put upon it. Thoughts and medi- 
tations of considerably more importance had 
taken possession of her. Her first idea> upon 
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being enlightened upon the condition and the 
occupation of her father and her brother was, 
that it was her duty to join them without an 
hour's unnecessary delay. 

And now when she retired to her Kttle 
room, and, after locking the door, gave herself 
up to quiet, uninterrupted reflection, this con- 
viction became stronger still. Nor was there 
any mixture of weakness arising from mere 
filial tenderness in the reasoning which led 
to it. She was as fully aware as the most 
disinterested looker-on could be, that her 
presence and her society were much more 
likely to be an annoyance than a blessing to 
her family. And how could it be otherwise, 
. when every thought and feeling of her soul 
was in direct opposition to every thought and 
feeling of theirs ? She felt she should be in 
their way ; she never feared that with all her 
efforts she might become a burthen to them. 

No! It was not for their sake that she 
determined to share the uncertainty of their 
disreputable existence, but it was for the sake 
of those far different beings to whom any as- 
sociation with her unhappy self must of neces^ 
sity be baleful. 
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And there was truly no exaggeration in the 
view she took of the matter. When she remem- 
bered what the present brilliant and happy 
hopes of Catherine Herbert depended upon, 
could she avoid feeUng that it was only necessary 
for Sir George Henderson to be made acquainted 
with a few of the facts connected with the 
family of the unhappy being with whom Cath- 
erine's brother was about to unite himself, in 
order to destroy those hopes for ever ? 

That whatever might happen to herself, she 
would never bring this miserable result to the 
sister of Montague, was the thought, the pur- 
pose, the resolve, which predominated over 
every other idea, and every other feeUng. And 
in some sort it was well for her that so it 
should be; for this stedfast singleness of 
purpose saved her from all the dreadful va- 
cillating pro and con reasoning, which might 
have tortured her respecting the feelings and 
the destiny of Montague, without it. 

Most thankful was she for the chance which 
had removed both the brother and sister from 
London, and most ardently did she hope that 
she should have placed herself far beyond 
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all danger of meeting them before they re- 
turned to it. 

But the next terrible day passed away with- 
out her either seeing or hearing anything of 
Richard ; and had not my heroine been too 
fully engrossed by the critical state of her own 
affairs to be very observant of anything which 
did not concern herself, she must have per- 
ceived that her once petted favourite was 
looking too ill to be anywhere but in her bed. 
Fortunately also, Mrs. Buckhurst was still con- 
fined to her room, and Mr. Morris dined out ; 
so that by pleading a bad headache she was 
permitted to leave Charlotte to her own devices, 
while she again hid herself from every eye 
within the shelter of her own room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Notwithstanding the miserable condition 
of my poor Zelah, I am obliged to return from 
her affairs to those of my somewhat neglected 
heroine ; and neglecting her just now is the 
more unpardonable because she is advancing 
rapidly* towards that grand catastrophe which 
concludes the biography of most heroines. 
Nothing of the kind could be more satisfactory 
than the interview which took place between 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone, and his future father- 
in-law, on the morning succeeding that which 
had taken place between the two old gentle- 
men, and which has been described at length 
some pages back. 

The manner of Charlotte's worthy father was 
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very quiet, and very gentle, but not quite so 
gay and light-hearted as his daughter might 
have desired. But as to the manner of her 
lover, it was exactly everything that his best 
friends could wish; meekly kissing the rod 
when it was slightly applied to him by a repe- 
tition of a few of his father's anxious words 
concerning him ; but nevertheless, while plead- 
ing guilty to the costly whim imputed to him, 
denjring with very eloquent earnestness that 
there was the very slightest chance of his ever 
again even wishing to indulge it. " Let me 
but be blessed by possessing the woman I have 
so long loved, and no one will ever have to 
reproach me again with an extravagant desire 
to indulge any other feeling than that of 
adoring her !" 

Mr. Morris looked at, and listened to him, 
without being very clearly conscious himself 
that he doubted his sincerity ; but yet he only 
sighed on hearing this passionate declaration. 
But it might be that he sighed because, though 
not very much liking the young gentleman, he 
felt that there would be great cruelty in sepa- 
rating two young people who were so very 
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strongly attached to each other. And so, 
after this had passed, Mr. Morris endeavoured 
to lead the conversation into something like 
pecuniary detail. 

But he found he could make no way at 
all there, for the young- man slipped through 
his fingers as skilfully as an eel might have 
done; and yet nothing was said, or even 
looked, on the part of the lover, which could 
justify alarm on this important part of the 
business before them. 

The young man indeed shook his head, but 
he smiled as he did so, in the most gay and 
light-hearted manner possible. All that he 
could be got to say with proper, business-like 
gravity was as follows : — 

" The only points, my dear Mr. Morris, on 
which I really know anything about my dear 
father's affairs, are these. In the first place, I 
know that he must have a very comfortable 
income. I know this, not only from his 
manner of living, and his generous liberaUty 
to me, but from the fact, that I have never 
seen or heard anything which could suggest 
the idea of his not having quite as much 
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money as he wanted. And, in the second 
place, I know perfectly well, for I have heard 
him say so very often, that no portion of his 
property, let it be what it may, is entailed on 
me. But this has never given me the sUghtest 
uneasiness; nor does it now; although I 
flatter myself I am about to enter upon a new 
scene of life, and one which renders the 
security of property of the greatest possible 
consequence. But I know my dear, excellent 
father a great deal too well to doubt him. 
That he will leave me all he has in the world, 
I have no more doubt than I have that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. But, with all his 
excellent, admirable qualities, he is an oddity ; 
yet I know him so well, that I am quite as 
much at ease as to my future prospects, as I 
should be did I at this moment hold the 
whole of my future inheritance in my hand." 

It was a minute or two before Mr. Morris 
made any reply; but during that silent in- 
terval he remembered the frank and joyous 
tone in which old Mr. Folkstone had uttered 
the words, " I will leave him every farthing \ 
have in the world I" 
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This accorded so well with what the young 
man had just said to him, that Mr. Morris 
felt convinced he understood the state of 
the case completely, and that he had nothing 
to do, on his side, but remain stedfast in his 
determination that the settlements should debar 
the young man from all power of injuring the 
property he should bequeath to his daughter. 

He, therefore, only bowed his head in reply 
to what he had now heard, and then said, 
" Well, my young friend ; and presuming that 
your father and I mutually agree to be satis- 
fied by being left at liberty to settle our 
respective fortunes according to what we shall 
both think most advantageous for oiu: re- 
spective children, — presuming, I say, that 
we neither of us make any difficulty on this 
point, our next business must be to arrange 
our respective incomes in such a manner as to 
secure your comfort, and that of your wife, 
without endangering our own.'* 

Now, it is very certain, that had the indi- 
vidual thus addressed by Mr. Morris been of 
the weaker gender instead of the stronger (all 
other circumstances remaining the same), very 
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considerable difficulties might have appeared 
to be involved in the question. But as it was, 
his reply, to use the words of Hamlet, was " as 
easy as lying." Cornelius Folkstone flattered 
himself that he knew the world and "the 
sex" too well, for any danger to exist that 
property settled on a wife could fail, in one 
way or another, to become the property of her 
husband. He had made himself familiar, in 
theory at least, both with kissing and cuffing, 
and no man could have a more implicit con- 
fidence in any law, than he had in that which 
says, "What belongs to my wife, is mine; 
what belongs to me, is my own." 

His answer, therefore, to Mr. Morris caused 
him no embarrassment whatever. "What- 
ever you and my dear, good father decide 
upon in this respect, will be perfectly satis- 
factory, I am quite sure, both to my dear 
Charlotte and myself." 

" I sincerely hope you will both find it so," re- 
turned Mr. Morris, kindly ; adding, that he was 
aware that he ought to make some sacrifices, in 
order to ensure the great happiness of having 
his daughter still a resident in his house. 
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" It is very kind and liberal in you to say 
so, my dear sir," replied Cornelius ; " and I 
will not deny that in most cases it is an ar- 
rangement I should very much object to ; but 
it is no compliment to you to say, that I feel 
no fear of annoyance from it in this. How 
then, would you propose, Mr. Morris, that 
our respective expenditures should be ar- 
ranged ?" 

'' So as to make it as easy as possible for 
you young people,** replied the old gentleman, 
very cheerfuUy. " I consider the keeping my 
' daughter with me as a sort of bribe, and I 
shall not shrink from paying for it. I have 
not considered the subject very minutely as 
yet, but what I would propose is, that all the 
household expenses should be defrayed at my 
cost, and I will continue the same allowance 
to my daughter, for her dress, that I give her 
now. This is one hundred pounds a-year, 
Mr. Cornelius ; and if you think that, as a 
married woman, her dress ought to be some- 
what more costly, an additional fifty pounds 
a-year from you would enable her to make i^ 

^0. 
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" I thank you a thousand times, my dear 
sir, for this part of the arrangement. It is so 
very kind and flattering to my feeUngs !" re- 
pUed ComeUus, with great unction. 

" But concerning this, I make no condition 
whatever; it must be left entirely to your 
own feelings/' returned Mr. Morris. ** There 
is, however, one stipulation, which I will not 
doubt your compliance with, especially as it is 
the only one I shall make on the subject of 
your annual expenses. You must keep a car- 
riage for your dear wife, Mr. Folkstone ; and 
I will confess to you that I shall expect it will 
be a handsome one, and in proper keeping 
with the rest of the establishment, the style 
of which I flatter myself you will approve." 

"Her carriage, Mr. Morris, shall be as 
handsome a one as can be built in London !'' 
returned the well-pleased Comehus, who felt 
no doubts or fears respecting the credit of 
Mr. Morris' son-in-law, when inhabiting the 
same house with him; nor was Cornelius 
better pleased by the proposition, than Mr. 
Morris was by his manner of receiving it; 
so that they parted on the most amicable 
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tenns possible ; the one taking to his daughter, 
and the other to his father, the agreeable 
tidings that the important affair they had been 
discussing had every probability of being 
brought to the most agreeable conclusion. Nor 
were these expectations disappointed in any 
particular. Perhaps, of all the parties con- 
cerned, the one who tasted and enjoyed the 
most heartfelt satisfaction was the unsuspecting 
and truly worthy Mr. Morris. He had cer- 
tainly begun to think it rather strange that so 
very charming a person as his daughter Char- 
lotte, with the comfortable assurance of pos- 
sessing such a fortune as he intended to leave 
her, — he certainly did think it rather strange 
and unaccountable that, with the sole exception 
of Captain Knighton's, she had never received 
any oflFers of marriage at all ; and this fact was 
not only strange in his opinion, but he felt it 
to be disagreeable also ; so that the present 
aspect of affairs, including as it did the assu- 
rance that he should not lose her beloved 
society, was in every way agreeable. 

And Madame Dupr^s also evidently thought 
so too ; for when Miss Morris walked into her 
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show-room alone, and with an air of some- 
what less familiarity, but more than usual 
dignity, began giving orders for a prodigious 
variety of very elegant dresses, the intelligent 
mistress of the establishment appeared to have 
forgotten that any such odious thing as an 
unpaid bill existed in the world; and when 
at length my heroine drew forth her dainty 
purse, and extracted thence a cheque for two 
hundred and seven pounds, she received it 
with a slight smile and a sUght curtsey ; and, 
turning without uttering a word to a Uttle 
writing-table in a comer of the room, she un- 
locked its drawer, dropped into it the cheque, 
drew from it a fitting stamp, and having written 
with very business-Uke celerity the proper 
formula, deUvered the receipt to her stately 
customer, with a curtsey rather deeper than the 
former one, and at the same time uttered the 
words " Thank you, Miss Morris," in a tone ex- 
pressive of the very deepest respect, not to say 
veneration. Charlotte received the welcome 
document with an air of rather haughty in- 
difference, and turned to leave the room ; but 
she paused for half a moment ere she reached 
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the door, to look at one of those bewitching 
contrivances for the head, by the help of which 
young ladies very moderately well-looking are 
converted ihto beautiful brides, with a facihty 
that is quite extraordinary. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the evening of that day Charlotte Mor- 
ris made the following entry in her journal. 

" The deed is done. I am engaged to be 
married, as soon as the settlement can be 
drawn, and a carriage got ready, to Cornelius 

FOLKSTONB. 

" Well ! So be it. I have heard, or read 
somewhere or other, that none can hope for 
power to carve out a destiny in all respects 
exactly conformable to their wishes. The being 
the only and the much-indulged daughter 
of a tolerably wealthy father is very decidedly 
conformable to my wishes. The place I have 
worked for, and have now in society, is very 
decidedly conformable to my wishes. My in- 
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tellect and my appearance are, upon the whole, 
very nearly what I would wish them to be. 
And now then for this great affair, my lot in 
marriage. 

" To say that this too is very decidedly con- 
formable to my wishes is what I most assur- 
edly will not say in my diary, whatever I 
might do elsewhere. As far as the man is 
concerned, I have at least the comfort of feel- 
ing that he is an object of perfect indifference 
to me. If he were to die to-morrow (now 
that I have received my father's wedding pre- 
sent), I should not care one straw about it ; 
and if, as I presume, I am doomed actually to 
iparry him, I can truly say that I would just 
as willingly marry him as any one else. 

" I suppose I am not of a loving nature, for 
I hear of ladies falling in love with one man 
after another, with as great a facility as I could 
make choice of a bonnet or a dress. 

" I have never even fancied that I liked, or 
could like any man, but one ; and even in that 
one case I could scarcely be said to fall in 
love with him, because I knew him for years 
before I could overcome the fancy that he was 
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an elderly man. And even after I got over 
that ridiculous notion, I do not think that the 
sort of attachment I felt for him could justify 
my being called in love. But of this I am 
really very doubtful, for I am not sure as to 
my being a competent judge. I so perpe- 
tually see young women, and occasionally 
young men too (though much less frequently), 
apparently forget all the important interests 
of life, for the sake of indulging a fancy which 
was created, perhaps, by the style in which 
the poor young dreamer was invited to waltz, 
that, as I have no sympathy whatever with 
such-like impressions and emotions, it is highly 
probable, I think, that I do not comprehend 
the meaning of the word love, as used in 
society. 

'• Such being the fact, I await my coming 
fate with great philosophy, or, in other words, 
with great indifference. Fortunately for my 
peace of mind, the only point on which I am 
not indifferent, is the only point concerning 
which I either do or can know any thing with 
certainty, and that is concerning the security 
of my own fortune. 

" My dear, good father will take care that 
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everything is made safe in that quarter, not 
only as to principal, but interest also ; and if 
this be done, I really care very little about 
anything else. My husband will be decidedly 
presentable as to dress and appearance, for I 
have known him for years, and he has never 
been otherwise, nor his father either ; and the 
fair inference from this is, that their income 
must be sufficient to support that appearance. 
This is all I require. As long as my father 
lives I shall be perfectly satisfied to let our 
general manner of living continue upon the 
same style as it is at present, that is to say, 
with no other difference than the addition of a 
carriage, and of the fifty pounds a-year which 
is to be added to my allowance for dress. 

" But it may be that these pages may fall, 
when I am dead and gone, into the hands of 
some critical reader who may think that, con- 
sidering the decidedly ambitious tone of my 
character, I have not as yet stated any satis- 
factory reason for my consenting to become 
the wife of a man, who can in no way add to 
the dignity of my station in life. In attempt- 
ing to explain this, however, I must be careful 
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not to diverge at too great length into abstract 
dissertations upon the strange varieties to be 
found in the character of women. A painter 
might find it a difficult task to convey an idea 
of the broad contrasts, and the delicate shades 
of difference, to be found in female features 
of the same country, nay, even of the same 
family ; but this task would be an easy one 
compared to the description of their intellec- 
tual and moral varieties. 

" The subject is beguiling, but I will not in- 
dulge myself by entering upon it. Thoughts 
connected with this subject have, however, 
been constantly forced upon me since my 
introduction into society, by the striking 
differences which I have felt and remarked 
between myself and others. 

-. In w.L»g the ™.ner, of young un- 
married ladies, I have seen, beyond all possi- 
bility of mistake, that (in a great majority of 
cases) their first object is to inspire a tender 
passion in the heart of every single gentleman 
they meet. But the incredible variety of ways 
and means used, to attain this, far exceed the 
power and the patience of any pen to record. 
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" But, in my own case, there has been one 
marked difference, which, as it has probably 
greatly influenced my destiny, is worth re- 
cording. I, too, as a matter of course — ex- 
cept, indeed, in cases of high rank — I, too, 
have, in almost every drawing-room, felt that 
the young men were the most interesting part 
of the society ; but my object has been rather 
to attract their attention than to captivate 
their hearts. I wished them to converse 
with me, and to give me the advantage of 
appearing to be a person of some consequence, 
and in this I have succeeded extremely well. 
But, on the other hand, the hearts I have 
neglected have neglected me; and I reaUy 
think that Cornehus Folkstone (to whom I am 
now engaged to be married) is the only man 
who ever really fell in love with me. 

"Of the sincerity of his attachment it is 
impossible that I can feel any doubt ; for he 
betrayed his admiration, poor young man ! the 
v^ry first tune he saw me; and never, I be- 
lieve, during the many years which have passed 
since (for I was then almost a child), has he 
from that hour to this, looked at me with 
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indifference. But, with this single exception, 
I greatly doubt if any man has ever really 
been in love with me. It must be remem- 
bered, in order to give these pages their just 
value, that what I now write is neither the 
result of vanity nor of shyness. It is strictly 
trm. But, unless my life be prematurely cut 
short, MY history does not end here, although 
the event which usually concludes the history 
of a woman may be said to be reached. 

'' I have written these last lines, not as the 
conclusion of my journal, but as a proof of the 
unshrinking sincerity with which it has been 
written. There are not many women, I be- 
lieve, who, at the age of twenty-nine and a 
few months over, would confess that they had 
never been beloved but once !'* 

From this point the history of my heroine 
towards that great catastrophe — her marriage 
— progressed without obstacle or hindrance of 
any kind. 

As Mr. CJomelius Folkstone, notwithstanding 
his great good fortune in obtaining the hand 
of my heroine, can scarcely be ranked as my 
hero, I do not feel myself called upon to relate 
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the manner in which he passed this interval. 
I must not, however, omit to mention that he 
very punctually fulfilled his promise of ordering 
a handsome carriage for his bride ; and it really 
was a very handsome carriage, well-appointed, 
and in very good taste; so that, when Mr. 
Morris accepted his invitation to go and look 
at it, he returned in very good spirits, for he 
was pleased to see how very liberally the young 
man had fulfilled his promise. 

But both Charlotte and her father had a 
great deal more business upon their hands 
than the ordering a carriage. My heroine 
knew her father too well not to be certain that 
although her expenditure, old bills included, 
might somewhat exceed the sum with which 
he had presented her, he would not permit 
her to begin her married life by bringing un- 
paid bills to her husband ; and she, therefore, 
felt that she was quite safe, though, on the day 
preceding the ceremony, she was obUged to 
ask him for a Uttle more kind assistance to 
prevent her being placed in the awkward pre- 
dicament of asking it from another. 

Being, therefore, quite sure that she ran no 
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risk by it, she certamly did indulge herself by 
bujdng a great many very pretty things, and 
really had her hands so full of business, that, 
as Zelah was not a sort of person likely, in 
Charlotte's opinion, to be useful on such an 
occasion, they scarcely ever met, except at 
meals. 

Nor did Mr. Morris find himself at all 
more at leisure than his daughter ; for though 
his property was precisely of the kind that is 
most easily transferred, bequeathed, or as- 
signed, his lawyer was either so slow, or he 
himself so troublesome and tedious in the 
arrangement of the settlements which were 
preparing, that not even the ceaseless search 
after beautiful satin stitch and exquisite tatting 
could occupy his daughter more incessantly 
than his settlements upon her occupied him. 

Mr. Cornelius, who, to say truth, seemed 
to have a very unbusiness-like indifference 
about these settlements, yielded to his future 
father-in-law's wish to name the trustees him- 
self, without making the slightest objection 
to it. 

It might be, perhaps, that the trustee he 
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looked to as the one most certain to conform 
to his wishes was the lady herself; but his 
father assmued a more business-like aspect, 
and said, that he presumed that he might be 
permitted to name one of the three. 

To which Mr. Morris replied, that he should 
make no objection to this, provided the pro- 
perty, which he had declared it to be his in- 
tention to bequeath to his son, was not only 
as clearly stated as that which he intended to 
bequeath to his daughter, but that, moreover, 
the funds must be in Uke manner invested 
before the marriage in the names of the trustees. 
But to this condition Mr. Folkstone, senior, 
laughingly replied, " Then I withdraw my 
request respecting the nomination of a trustee, 
for I most positively repeat that I will never 
during my lifetime consent to make my son 
independent of myself. The effect of doing 
so is as pernicious to both parties as that of 
an entail, and to imitate this detestable ab- 
surdity either in act or deed would be, in any 
man holding my opinions on the subject, com- 
mitting a sin at once political and social." 

But the refusal, though uttered thus strongly. 
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was spoken with such perfect good humour, 
that it was impossible any one could be 
offended at it. 

And, accordingly, no one was offended ; and 
the affair rolled onward to its completion as 
smoothly as if moving upon silk, till on the 
second of November, 18 — , Charlotte Morris, 
accompanied by her father and her two bride- 
maids (Catherine Herbert and Zelah Richards), 
was driven in a hired carriage to St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and Charlotte Polkstone, 
accompanied by her husband, was driven back 
in her own carriage to No. 7, Gloucester Place. 

There was no very large party assembled at 
the elegant breakfast which followed. Mon- 
tague Herbert, who was one of Charlotte's 
trustees, was there; as were also Mr. Folk- 
stone, senior, and good Mrs. Buckhurst, who, 
notwithstanding her painful lameness, con- 
trived to get down stairs on this joyful 
occasion. 

In short, the wedding was a very pretty 
wedding, and it was declared, nem con, that 
Mrs. Cornelius Polkstone had never looked so 
well before in her life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Cornelius Folkstonb did not invite 
either of her beautiful bride-maids to accom- 
pany her on her wedding tonr, and in this she 
showed her usual excellent judgment; for, 
though neither of them might have liked to 
refuse, neither of them could have accepted 
such an invitation without great inconvenience ; 
for Catherine had not yet completed her pro- 
mised visit to Lady Henderson, and Zelah was 
really looking so pale and delicate, that it 
would have been by no means judicious in her 
patroness to invite her to set out on a long 
journey. 

It was tete-a-tete, therefore, that the con- 
stant Cornelius and the fair object of his 
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persevering love, set off to enjoy a short^ sejour 
in Paris. It was voted that the beautiful new 
carriage should not be exposed to the dangers 
of the steam-boat, but the bride and bride- 
groom were perfectly agreed as to the neces- 
sity of using it in preference to a public car- 
riage on the rail-road; and, as Charlotte's 
maid took care to mention to her fellow-pas- 
sengers, that her mistress had been married 
that morning, honour due was rendered to the 
dignity of her position, when she stepped from 
her olive-green barouche upon the platform of 
the Dover station. 

And here for a time we must leave her, 
while we look back to the truly miserable 
Zelah, whose adventures were but little in 
accordance with the gay scene in which she 
had been obliged to assist. 

Whether Richard had got intelligence of 
this wedding, or whether the occupation to 
which he had devoted himself upon receiving 
his Napoleons back again from his sister, had 
been the cause of his prolonged absence, 
after he had so earnestly promised that he 
would return with the least possible loss of 
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time, may be doubtful ; but certain it is, that 
three miserably anxious days had passed since 
Zelah had received this promise ; and, per- 
haps, it was fortunate for her that the whole 
house was one scene of preparation and con- 
fusion during this terrible interval, for nobody 
seemed sufficiently at leisure either to look at 
her when she was before their eyes, or to miss 
her during the many sohtary hours that she 
passed in her own room. 

It was lucky, also, that the arrival of 
Catherine at the house, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the final instructions of the bride elect 
as to the exact hour at which she was to make 
her appearance on the morrow, was made 
alone, for the only trial, for which the suffering 
Zelah felt herself to be quite unequal, was the 
seeing Herbert by any chance in private ; and 
yet had he accompanied his sister, she felt sure 
that he would have contrived this dreaded tete- 
cL'tete in some way or other. 

But she owed her escape from this to 
Montague's havingbeen detained by Mr. Morris, 
for a seemingly endless session, in the back 
parlour, during which the very lengthy settle- 
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ments were read through by the lawyer, in 
presence of Mr. More and Mr. Bartley (both 
long-standing city fnends of Mr. Morris), of 
Montague himself, as the third trustee, and of 
the intended bridegroom and his father. 

This business, together with the formal 
signing of the document, lasted to so late an 
hour, that it was quite impossible for Mon- 
tague to contrive or to ask for an interview 
with Zelah, before the whole party, after re- 
ceiving the thanks of Mr. Morris for their 
patient services, hurried off, in order to afford 
the Morris family time enough to eat their 
dinner before they went to bed. 

The length of time consumed in the perusal 
of these settlements was considerably increased 
by the frequent interruptions of Mr. Morris, 
who, upon every point indicative of a more 
than usual cautiousness in securing to his 
daughter the entire possession and command 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, at present 
standing in his own name in the three per cent, 
consols, failed not to touch the lawyer's arm, 
to indicate that it was his wish that he should 
pause in his reading ; and, during the pause 
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which obediently followed, he failed not to 
address himseK both to the elder and younger 
Mr. Folkstone, pointing out to them the fact 
(sufficiently obvious in the careful wording of 
the instrument), that no control over the pro- 
perty, either interest or principal, was left in 
the power of the husband. 

" I perceive it, sir," was the constant ob- 
servation uttered in return by the father of 
the intended bridegroom ; but it was uttered 
in so gay a tone, and by a movement of the 
eye-lid so merry, amountiijg almost to a wink, 
that it was evident the two old gentlemen un- 
derstood one another, and that whether these 
particularly stringent conditions were agreeable 
to the son or not, they were very evidently 
agreeable to the father. 

However, there was nothing in the look or 
manner of the young man, in the slightest 
degree indicative that he would have wished 
for any change ; on the contrary, he more than 
once exclaimed, " quite ri(/hty" on hearing some 
clause that seemed inserted for the express 
purpose of excluding him from all power 
whatever, either over the interest or the prin- 
cipal of his future wife's fortune. 
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When all this tedious business was at 
length over, Cornelius turned to his father, as 
he buttoned his great coat comfortably under 
his chin, and said very gaily, " Well ! my dear 
sir, it must be yoiu: business, you know, to 
take especial good care of me/' 

" Of course, it is, my dear boy \" returned 
the old gentleman, with a gay laugh ; " and I 
dare say you are in no great fright about it. 
The worst chance against you, mon c/ier, is, 
that I may marry again." 

As the good gentleman was limping very 
painfully, and certainly had no very juvenile 
appearance in any way, this sally produced 
a general laugh ; upon which he turned 
round as he was in the act of leaving the 
room, and said, after joining for a moment 
good-humouredly in this laugh : " Ay, ay, it is 
all very well to trust implicitly to a loving 
father. Master Cornelius ; but I tell you fairly, 
that if you do not give me a grandson, 1 
shall choose to provide an heir for myself/' 

This second lively sally was, of course, met 
by a second general laugh ; and though the 
business of the meeting had appeared rather 
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heavy, the condusion of it was as light-hearted 
and cheerful as it was possible to desire. 

On leaving the back parlour, Montague 
found his sister waiting for him at the door of 
the dining-room, already wrapped up, and 
ready to walk home ; the lawyer was already 
gone, but Mr. More and Mr. Bartley hngered 
behind with their old friend for a minute or 
two, as if on purpose to have the pleasure of 
wishing him joy, not only of his daughter's 
approaching marriage, but of the very, very 
pleasant manner in which the somewhat trying 
style of the marriage settlements had been 
received. 

Mr. Morris returned the cordial pressure of 
their friendly hands, very gratefully assuring 
them that he was by no means unaware 
of the severity of the test to which the some- 
what severe stipulations of these settlements 
had put the liberality of his future son-in-law. 

** But it will be all the better for them 
both,'' he added. " I have still a few unsettled 
thousands left, and if Cornelius continues to 
manifest the same liberal spirit that he dis- 
played to-day, my purpose is to bequeath 
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that sum to him, unshackled by any settlement 
whatever." 

This hard working day over, and the 
briUiant morning of the succeeding one over 
also, Montague and Catherine Herbert re- 
turned, according to promise, to the mansion 
of Lady Henderson, Mr. Moms consoling his 
solitary condition by numerous calls upon all 
his oldest friends, and poor Mrs. Buckhurst 
reposing her achmg joints on the comfortable 
old sofa in her tiny attic. 

The miserable Zelah, meanwhile, sat herself 
down in the solacing stillness of profound soli- 
tude, but with such a load of misery on her 
heart, as made her almost wish that she was 
still in the midst of tumult. 

Her brother, however, had neither come to 
any personal harm during the interval which 
had elapsed since she had last seen him, nor 
was he so much to blame for not keeping the 
promise he had given her of returning imme- 
diately, as he appeared to be. 

He had repeatedly placed himself, both early 
and late, where he could watch the house; 
and certain it is, that the going and coming 
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was SO incessant, as to render it absolutely 
impossible for him to keep the promise he 
made, of only coming when he thought he 
could be let into the dining-room unseen. 

At length, however, all diflBculty on this 
score was over; he rang at the bell, and 
though he rang gently, the door was opened 
promptly, and the next moment he was quietly 
ensconced in the dining-room, without the 
least danger of being found there by any but 
the one miserably anxious individual who had 
been so long watching for him. 

On hearing from the friendly footman that 
he was there, Zelah left the fine drawing-room, 
where she was seated as usual in sohtary state, 
and hastened with a trembling step to join 
him. 

During the tedious interval which had 
elapsed since his last visit, his sister had 
passed many sohtary hours in meditating upon 
her own position, and upon all the disgrace 
and misery she was sure to bring upon those 
she best loved, if she remained near them. 

There had been no passionate despair, no 
exaggeration of any kind in the manner in 
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which she had set herself to examine all the 
circumstances around her relatively to herself 
and to others ; and most assuredly there was 
no error in the conclusion to which she came^ 
that the only way to prevent the disgrace and 
misery of her own family from becoming the 
disgrace and ruin of Montague and Catherine 
Herbert also, was by her secretly withdrawing 
herself from them so effectually as to prevent 
the possibility of their injuring themselves by 
finding her. 

The almost total oblivion of herself and her 
own misery, which, during this time, seemed 
to have taken possession of her faculties, was 
a real blessing to her, as it has been, ere now, 
to many a suffering woman ; for it left her 
with more power to act than would have been 
possible if, in addition to her anxiety about 
others, she had been in the habit of asking 
herself, " What is to become of me ?'* 

Napoleon did not march to Waterloo with 
more firmness of purpose than Zelah did to 
Mr. Morris' dining-room, as she approached it 
with the determination of not letting her vola- 
tile brother leave it till she had arranged with 
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him the day and hour of their departure from 
London, in order to join their parents, let 
them be where they might, or in whatever 
position, however destitute and terrible. 

The dread which seemed chiefly to rest upon 
her, as she opened the parlour door, was, that 
she should find Richard in one of those par- 
oxysms of vehement animal spirits which were 
so frequent with him, and which always pre- 
vented him, whUe they lasted, from attendmg 
seriously for two minutes together to any 
business, however important. 

But the moment she entered the room this 
fear, at least, was removed, for any thing more 
completely woe-begone than the countenance 
and attitude of the young man cannot easily 
be imagined. 

His eyes looked dim and heavy, and his 
complexion almost ghastly pale. He was 
standing at the fire-place, with his face towards 
the door, and his head supported by the arm 
which rested on the chimney-piece. 

The moment Zelah's eye rested on him she 
sprang forward, exclaiming, "You are ill, 
Richard! Sit down, my poor, dear boy! 
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You look as if you had not strength to 
stand !" 

" No ! 1 do not feel very strong, Zelah T* 
he replied, with a painful sort of smile. " But 
I don't think I am very ill, my dear. I beUeve 
I am only very hungry." 

"Very hungry, Richard? Why are you 
very hungry ? Have you not had your break- 
fast ?'' looking vexed at what she thought to 
be a very ill-timed joke. 

" Why am I very hungry, Zelah ?" he re- 
plied, and then he stopped, and remained 
silent for a minute or two, during which he 
sat down and covered his faoe with his hands. 

But then suddenly starting up, he went to 
her as she stood on the opposite side of the 
rug, and placing a hand on each of her 
shoulders, he looked earnestly in her face and 
said, " It is time, Zelah, it is high time that 
you should know the truth, and the whole 
truth about us all. 

" My father and myself are not only pro- 
fessional gamblers : — you found out that the 
last time I was here, and I have no doubt you 
thought it a very dreadful discovery : on that 
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point, my dear, it is possible that our opinions 
may in some degree differ ; but there is ano- 
ther particular in our present position upon 
which, I suspect, we shall agree better; for 
we shall both be about equally disposed to 
declare that our being ruined gamblers is 
very disagreeable indeed." 

, Zelah put out a hand, and felt that a chair 
was near her ; on this she placed herself, and 
then, in a voice which indicated a much greater 
degree of composure than he had hoped for, 
she addressed her brother very kindly, by 
asking him if he had been in earnest when 
he said he was hungry. 

" Yes, Zelah !" he replied, rather dolefully. 
" Most certainly 1 was in earnest ; I am very 
hungry, and very grateful shall I be if you 
can procure for me something to eat." 

Zelah immediately rang the bell, and quietly 
said to the man who answered it, ** William ! 
my brother has had no breakfast to-day. 
Bring us a substantial luncheon as quickly as 
you can." 

" Yes, Miss," was the smiling ready reply 
of William, for Zelah was beloved by every 
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human being in the house, except its mis- 
tress. 

" And bring me a glass of good wine with 
it, William !" said the saucy guest, with his 
father's gay, beguiling smile; "for abroad, 
you know, William, we never drink anything 
but wine." 

These commands were very exactly and 
very promptly obeyed, and as the cold sirloin 
and good sherry disappeared, something of 
Richard's paleness disappeared too ; and then 
it was that poor Zelah ventured to return to 
her purpose without fearing that she should 
see her pale brother look paler still, while 
listening to her fixed resolve. 

" My dearest brother !" she began, as he 
was tossing off his fourth glass of sherry, 
" I see no use in my entering vrith you into 
any details of all that has passed. I dare say 
you know, as well as I know it myself, that I 
equally lament the way in which you and our 
unhappy father have both made and lost 
money. It is not of the past, but of the 
future that I would speak with you. 1 can 
stay here no longer, Richard. Miss Morris is 
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married, as I believe I told you she was about 
to be ; and as she has given me no invitation 
to remain with her, it is absolutely necessary 
for me to seek for a home elsewhere. This 
home must, of course, be sought under the 
protection of my father and mother. Your 
coming here at this lime, my dear Richard, 
must be considered as a most fortunate chance 
for me, as it will remove all my difficulties 
about travelling. The twenty-five Napoleons 
which I restored to you the other day, dear 
Richard, were your own, and I have, therefore, 
certainly no right to dictate the manner in 
which you shall dispose of them ; but I hope 
and trust that you have enough left to convey 
us to the place where you left our parents.'' 

" Do you think, Zelah, that I should have 
come to you as I have just done, actually 
starving, actually exhausted for want of a 
morsel of bread, if I had had wherewithal 
to purchase it ? You have been kept a great 
deal too much in the dark about us all, and 
that is the reason you talk such wild nonsense. 
A man ought to be better off than our father 
is, before he indulges his vanity by trying to 
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make his unfortunate children believe that he 
is in the situation of a gentleman instead of 
that of a beggar. I don't believe that, unless 
he robbed for it, my father could raise fifty 
pounds to save his whole race from perishing. 
I really would keep all this a profound secret 
from you, my poor Zelah, if I did not perceive 
that your utter ignorance of facts was likely 
to lead you into terrible distress. You say 
that your friend, Miss Morris, has not invited 
you to stay with her ; but has she at any time 
desired you to take yourself off? If she has 
not, be very thankful for it, Zelah ; and stick 
on where you are, without standing upon any 
nonsensical ceremony about the matter." 

Zelah looked at, and Ustened to him with 
very painful intensity of interest; and the 
result of this was that she uttered no syllable 
in reply. She felt at once, that it would be 
hopeless and useless in every way to attempt 
making him acquainted either with her really 
dreadful position, or her real feelings under 
it. 

She was, for a few moments in great danger 
of fainting ; but this is one of the many cases 
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in which the mind may conquer the body, if it 
sets about its work faithfully. Zelah did not 
faint, but after a short silence, which, to her 
unspeakable horror, aflForded Richard time to 
put a stout piece of bread in his pocket, she 
said, " Do not talk any more about me, just 
at present, it is only too evident that you have 
no power, that is, no pecuniary power to assist 
me; but if I can in any way raise money 
enough to convey us both to the dweUing of 
our parents, your protection on the road will 
be very important to me. But is it possible, 
Richard, that you are so utterly destitute as 
to provide yourself with a meal in that dread- 
ful manner?" And her eye glanced at the 
mutilated loaf. 

Richard laughed. 

"You are not going to make yourself 
miserable, I hope, because I have taken a 
shce of Mr. Morris' bread? If you can 
look so sublimely tragical for that^ I think it 
is a monstrous pity that you should not go 
upon the stage. By the way, I recollect, that 
papa did say one day, when we were very hard 
up, that he thought it would be no bad . 
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spec to have you over, and see if your clever- 
ness could not be turned to better account, 
than paying the Morrises for their breakfasts 
and dinners, by amusing their acquaintance/* 

" Do not talk to me so wildly, brother !" 
said the suffering girl, struggling to restrain 
her tears. 

" Don't look so frightened, child ! I dare 
say he was only in joke. He is always joking, 
you know. But, for God's sake, let's come 
to business, Zelah. You positively must do 
something to help me at this pinch. It is a 
proof that I am not telling any Ues, when I 
confess to you that I have made ducks and 
drakes of all those dear Uttle Naps that you 
hoarded for me so carefully. They all went 
at the gaming-table, and I .was, perhaps, 
something worse than a fool for risking them 
all so boldly. But there is never any thing 
won by talking of time past; all we can 
turn to account is the future. Now, the 
truth is, my dear little girl, that, considering 
how uncommonly well you seem to be put up 
here, you do not seem over brisk about 
helping me. Here I am, in this great wide 
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city, Zelah, without a sou in my pocket, and 
without a single rag that I can sell or pawn, 
excepting the garments that cover me. Nei- 
ther is there a single man, woman, or child, 
jfrom one end of London to the other, who 
would care a single straw whether I lived 
or died ; excepting yourself, my dear, and, 
therefore, you see, that I have nobody at all 
but yourself to look to. Now, as to ready 
money," he added, after a pause, *' I don't ex- 
pect you to be very well oflF in that parti- 
cular." 

Zelah spake not, she only looked very, very 
pale, and shook her head. 

" Tell me at once, dear," he said, taking her 
hand, " tell me at once how much money have 
you got ?" 

"I have five shillings, Richard," she re- 
plied, "and that I will give you instantly. 
My dear, good, thoughtful friend Mr. Morris, 
must have found out somehow or other, that 
I had no money, for Mrs. Buckhurst told me, 
very soon after you all went, that my washing 
expenses were to be paid for in the family 
account." 
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" Yes, my dear, that was very thoughtful, 
certainly. Now then for the five shillings, 
Zelah, and I will be off at once," replied her 
brother, very gaily. 

" But you must not be off, Richard, till you 
tell me where my parents are," said Zelah, 
firmly. 

" Stuff, and nonsense, child ! What good 
on earth can your knowing it do you? It 
would be the most cruel thing in the world if 
you were to write to them ; for the chances 
are twenty to one that when your letter arrived, 
they would not have wherewithal to pay the 
postage." 

" Will you give me the address, if I will 
promise not to write to them ?" said Zelah. 

" Yes !" was his reply, " provided," he 
added, " that you will give me at once the 
blessed five shillings you talked about." 

" You shall have it, Eichard !" she replied, 
leaving the room as she spoke, but returning 
the next minute from Mr. Morris's little 
study with the needful implements for writ- 
ing] in her hand. The impetuous Richard 
instantly seized upon them, and scribbled an 
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address to some out-of-the-way place in 
Brussels. 

" Now then for my fee !'* said he, holding 
out his hand. 

" You shall have it, Richard !" she replied, 
reseating herself, and, in truth, she was 
scarcely able to stand; "you shall have it. 
And you shall have this, too," taking from her 
delicate finger a very handsome ruby, set in 
pearls, which had been Mr. Morris' present 
to her on the day of Charlotte's marriage. 
" You shall have this, too, Richard," she added, 
" if you will promise me two things. The 
first is, that you mil not remain twelve hours 
in London, after you have disposed of this 
ring, (it is worth more than five shillings, 
Richard ;) and the other promise is that, when- 
ever the address you have given me here ceases 
to be the one which may enable me to find 
my father, if I wish it, you will address a 
letter to me at this house, giving me his new 
address." 

The eyes of Richard had taken a very satis- 
factory survey of the ring while his sister was 
speaking, but his attention was not so wholly 
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engrossed by it, as to prevent his hearing what 
she said, and replying to it. 

" Yes !" he began. " That ring is decidedly 
worth considerably more than five shillings, 
Miss Zelah. And such as it is, my dear, I 
accept it with the conditions annexed. I do 
hereby promise that I will leave London 
within twelve hours after I have sold it. And 
that is no very troublesome condition either, 
my dear. For, to tell you the truth, Zelah, 
I hate the black smoky place, for I have suf- 
fered more here than I ever did any where. 
In fact, it is the only place where I have felt 
very hungry without knowing where to go 
for food. And, as to your second condition, 
I promise that too, though I teU you fairly 
that I don't think my keeping it wiU ever do 
you any good. And, now then, good bye, my 
pretty Zelah ! I would be a brother to you 
if I could, and a good one, too ; for, at the 
bottom of my heart, I believe I love you better 
than I ever loved any body. The very first 
hour in which I think I could shew myself to 
you, without doing you harm, you shall see 
me again." And, as he spoke, he opened his 
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arms to their fullest extent, and enclosed her 
in them. 

She dropped her head upon his bosom, and 
rested it there for a moment ; and then rais- 
ing herself, she looked earnestly and fondly in 
his face, and said, " God bless you, my dear, 
dear brother! Our situation is a yery un- 
happy one, Richard, if for no other reason 
than because it so cruelly severs all family ties ! 
But you, at least, have immediately the power 
of returning to our parents. Do so, Richard ! 
Do not delay it longer. We are neither of us 
in a situation sufficiently independent to permit 
our running risks with impunity.'' 

"But I felt pretty sure, Zelah, that I 
should find you had kept your word about 
the Napoleons, and you see I was quite right ; 
so you can hardly call my scampering over here 
a risk. However, I won't deny that I have 
been playing the fool since I got here, so you 
need not let your sorrowful-looking eyes say 
any more about it. Your ring, and your five 
shillings together, my dear child, will suffice 
to carry me across again, and a little more 
than that, it may be; and, for your sake, 
Zelah, if not for my own, I promise you that 
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I will be more reasonable for the future. And 
now, then, farewell !" and kissing her on both 
her cheeks, he gently replaced her in her chair, 
and hurried out of the room. 

Her firm persuasion (in which she did not 
deceive herself) that he would immediately 
leave London was a great relief to her ; for it 
greatly lessened the terror in which she lived, 
lest her own well-known intimacy with Cathe- 
rine Herbert might be the means of bringing 
disgrace upon her. 

Alas ! It required no great stretch of imagi- 
nation to guess the sort of eflfect which might 
be produced on Sir George Henderson, by the 
discovery that such an individual as poor Dick 
existed. 

And now, being left once more in the wel- 
come stillness of solitude, Zelah began very 
solemnly to meditate upon what her own con- 
duct ought to be. Conflicting duties, as well 
as conflicting feelings, beset her ; for there was 
something more sacred than any individual 
feeling of her own, which made her conscious 
that nothing could excuse her disappointing 
such an affection as Montague Herbert had 
manifested for her. 
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Nevertheless, their situation was at present 
such as to make it evident that his own hap- 
piness, as well as that of his sister, would be 
wrecked, hopelessly wrecked, if her family, oK 
even her ilcent self, were brought under 
the notice of Sir George Henderson. 

Had she possessed a friend in the world to 
whom she could have told everything y it would 
indeed have been a comfort, if nothing else. 
But where was she to look for such a one ? 
The only human being, besides Montague him- 
self, with whom she was on terms deserving 
the name of friendship, was Montague's sister, 
and she was too much interested in the result 
to be a proper confidante in the business ; for 
Zelah well knew that she would be too gene- 
rous to give her sanction and approval to 
measures, which, in order to insure her own 
happiness, must endanger, if not for ever 
destroy, that of others. It was, therefore, of 
necessity that, in secret and alone, poor Zelah 
had to plan and execute the scheme which 
was to save her from that worst misery, the 
becoming an injury, instead of a blessing, to 
those she loved. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

While these very painfiil scenes were passing 
in London, our knot of friends in the country 
were really enjoying themselves as if there 
were no such thing as sorrow in the world. 
But of all the happy group assembled at Hen- 
derson Park, Montague Herbert was perhaps 
the happiest. 

He had loved, petted, and admired his 
beautiful sister from the hour of her birth till 
the present day ; and the charming girl had 
returned his love with a fulness of affection 
that had something filial as well as sisterly in 
it. Yet, for all that, she had been a cause of 
ceaseless anxiety to him. He scarcely ever 
looked at her without feeUng that he never 
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should be able to be to her what he might 
have been, had his earlier years been seriously 
devoted to the improvement of his fortune : 
and the very fact, that she surpassed every 
other girl in loveliness, only rendered his 
inability to give her the advantages which 
others of no higher birth or station enjoyed 
the more painful. But now all these regrets 
seemed hushed for ever ; he saw her positively 
idolized by a noble-hearted young man, who 
was all he could have wished to find, had the 
whole world been offered him as the field from 
which to choose a brother-in-law. Her mar- 
riage to Frederic, of which there no longer 
seemed to be any reasonable doubt, would, 
moreover, leave him unshackled, and as com- 
pletely at liberty, as any man could be, to 
marry the dear, desolate, penniless Zelah. 

Wbatever wiser men might think of such a 
termination to the bachelor days during which 
he had known so much anxiety from the want 
of " needful cash," he was himself convinced 
that not all the gold contained in this golden 
age, either in the old world or the new, could 
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have the power of increasing his delightful 
consciousness of perfect happiness one atom. 

Matters were in this state at Henderson Park, 
when the master of that splendid mansion un- 
expectedly made his appearance there, exactly 
as the happy party were sitting down to their 
gay luncheon. Very genuine Kghtness of 
spirits is perhaps incompatible with extreme 
dignity of demeanour; for though Sir George 
Henderson entered the dining-room with as 
near an approach to a smile on his coun- 
tenance as it was possible for his countenance 
to wear, it is certain that something like a 
chill, if it did not amount to a positive shiver, 
ran round the table as he appeared. 

Nevertheless, his reception was as gracious 
as it was deferential ; and well were they all 
rewarded for it ere they assembled again at 
the dinner-table ; for no sooner had a reason- 
able portion of partridge pie, and an equally 
reasonable portion of sherry wine, been imbibed 
by the majestic baronet, than he rose from the 
table, and gave his son to understand that he 
wished to speak to him in private. 

Perhaps the only person present, who was 
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not in any degree alarmed at this, was Lady 
Henderson. The eyes of Herbert and his 
sister were turned towards her the instant 
that the door had closed upon Sir George and 
his son, but she answered the appeal very gaily. 

" How much will you bet me, Herbert," 
said she, " how much will you bet me, that he 
is not come down to fix the wedding-day?" 

This very gay question caused a smile on 
every face ; nor did any one feel at all dis- 
posed to display a doubt of her judgment by 
accepting her bet. They would have lost 
their money had it been otherwise, for her 
ladyship was right. 

The fact was, though Sir George did not 
mention it to his family, but the fact really 
was, that he had dined with a party of very 
superior people on the preceding day, and 
that he had again heard Miss Herbert spoken 
of in such a way as to convince him, more 
decidedly than he had ever felt convinced 
before, that she was beyond all doubt a very 
proper person for his son to marry. 

There might be many other young men of 
high fashion who might reasonably enough 
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have aspired to the happiness of obtaining the 
hand of this celebrated beauty, had they been 
in circumstances to render them as indifferent 
to her deficiency in point of fortune as his 
son most assuredly was ; and he very good- 
humouredly said, that he really was very sorry 
for the young Marquis of Stapleton, who, he 
believed, was most devotedly attached to her ; 
but the truth was, that, in cases of this kind, 
men of straitened means must make way for 
those who were lucky enough to make pecu- 
niary considerations a matter of indifference. 

That it was so in the case of his son he was 
determined to prove forthwith, and his unex- 
pected appearance at Henderson Park was the 
result of this determination. 

This fiat once pronounced, it will easily be 
believed that no unnecessary delay was Ukely 
to intervene between the declaration of his 
will and the execution of it. 

Sir George Henderson's love of pomp and 
circumstance would probably have made the 
preparation for the marriage of his son a much 
more long and tedious business than it was, 
had it not been that by a most fortunate acci- 
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dent, it was Ids will and pleasure to accept the 
invitation of a noble duke to kill grouse with 
him, in time to fiimish pies for all his clan 
before the end of the Christmas holidays ; and 
in order to keep this engagement, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Frederic and Catherine 
should be married before their carriage could 
possibly be sent home. 

And married they were accordingly, with 
the least possible loss of time, and the longest 
possible description of the wedding in the 
" Morning Post/' 

It was, of course, a bishop who performed 
the ceremony, and, of course, the steps of the 
church were strewed with flowers. But, short 
as was the time, comparatively speaking, in 
which all this was aohieved, several weeks had 
passed after the departure of Richard before it 
was all accomplished. 

Sir George Henderson, who, like all other 
vain people, could never be thoroughly satisfied 
that anything was going on as it ought to do, 
unless he had himself a great deal to do with 
it, tormented the affianced lovers as much as 
such very happy people could be tormented, 
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by insisting upon giving his judgment upon 
every doubtful point respecting the future 
arrangements of the young couple; but it 
must, however, be confessed, that in return 
nothing could exceed the liberaUty with 
which he provided the funds needful for 
making the mansion of his son worthy, as he 
said, of so wealthy a father, so nobly-born a 
mother, and so beautiful a bride ! 

While everything was going on thus pros- 
perously towards assuring the happiness of his 
sister, it was impossible for Montague Her- 
bert to resist very stedfastly the earnest 
entreaties of Lady Henderson, that he would 
continue to make the park his home till the 
marriage was over. 

Nor was it merely her cordial liking for his 
society, which made her wish for this. His 
presence was really of great utility in checking 
upon many occasions the ostentatious extrava- 
gance of Sir George. He looked forward to 
the ensuing London season as an opportunity 
of exhibiting his beautiful daughter-in-law, 
surrounded with as many elegant appendages 
as if she had been a wealthy heiress, with as 
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much childish vanity as was ever felt by a 
youthful beauty when anticipating her first 
ball; and Lady Henderson soon found that 
the easiest and most effectual way of checking 
this absurdity, was by having Catherine's 
brother with them when all such matters were 
discussed. 

Herbert very soon perceived that his pre- 
sence really was of importance on such occa- 
sions ; and, painful as was this call upon his 
time, he yielded to it rather than refuse what 
it was so every way right and . reasonable that 
their kind and constant friend Lady Hender- 
son should ask. 

But neither Lady Henderson, nor Catherine 
either, could guess how much this cost him. 
His beautiful young sister had never known, 
had never guessed, how much, or how con- 
stantly he had made his own interests, and his 
own wishes, give way to hers. It had, in 
truth, been the history of his life to make his 
own wishes and interests yield to hers ; but 
not any point of this long history had been 
productive of such acute suffering to him, as 
the remaining at Henderson Park during the 
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last few weeks, which preceded Catherine's 
marriage. 

He had passed a few hurried moments with ^ 
Zelah the day after Sir George had pronounced 
his final consent, and he was then too qiuch oc- 
cupied and too much deUghted by the news 
he brought her, to perceive that the agitation 
it caused her appeared to have more of pain 
than pleasure in it. He was himself greatly 
excited, and repeated the words, " Now then I 
am my own master at last, my Zelah !" with a 
degree of agitation that almost frightened her. 

But still the news he brought was most de- 
hghtful news, and most thankfully did she 
welcome it ; but no sooner had he left her, 
than the consciousness of what the reverse 
would be, if Herbert's engagement to herself 
were known, presented itself before her in 
colours so fearfully vivid, that her reason 
seemed to be shaken by it» 

She could not be said to fear, or to ima- 
gine, that Sir George Henderson would put a 
stop to his son's marriage, even on the very 
steps of the altar, could he be made acquainted 
with Montague Herbert's engagement to her- 
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self* No, she knew that he would do so, 
knew it with as much certainty as if the deed 
had been already done before her eyes. 

Poor Zelah ! The terror caused by this 
idea was more than she could bear. Had she 
been fully in possession of her usual judgment, 
she would have felt that her wisest course 
would have been to take her ever kind friend, 
Mr. Morris, into her confidence, and to ask 
his advice as to how she might best dispose of 
her unfortunate self till the fate of her friend 
were assured beyond all risk of danger from 
her vicinity. But either this idea did not 
occur to her at all, or she had lost all steadi- 
ness of judgment which would heretofore have 
at once shown her that this was the best course 
she could pursue. 

But the one idea which had taken possession 
of her, and, as it were, swallowed up every 
other, was, that she must at once withdraw 
herself from the sight and knowledge of those 
who might be, or rather, as she told herself, 
who must be injured by her presence. 

Quick in the power of seizing character, as 
in every other mental faculty, Zelah had al- 
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ready learned to understand that of Sir George 
Henderson, better than any one else did per- 
haps, except his wife. The watching him, and 
the Ustening to him, had more than once 
formed the source of considerable quiet amuse- 
ment to her, and the caricatures of her clever 
father rarely rendered the features of their 
originals so faithfully as the moral sketches of 
his daughter did the characteristic quaUties of 
those who particularly attracted her attention. 

She saw all the paltry pride, and all the 
hard sternness of. the man, as distinctly as she 
even saw his features ; and it was this which 
made her feel so timidly, that rather than be 
connected with her and her (too surely) disre- 
putable race, he would see Catherine in her 
shroud on one side of him, and his son in a 
state of the most profound misery, on the 
other. 

In her observations on the man, and the 
inferences she drew thence of the unscru- 
pulous tyranny of which he was capable, she 
was right; but she was wrong in the mode 
she took to save those she loved from the 
effects of it. 

N 2 
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After a few hours of very pitiable suflPering, 
after the departure of her brother, spent in a 
vwn struggle to discover what it was best to 
do, where nothing could be done without pro- 
ducing misery, she at length decided upon 
borrowing from Mrs. Buckhurst a sum suflB- 
cient to take her to Brussels. 

She resolved to make this request for money 
without explaining the purpose for which it 
was wanted ; nor did she feel any doubt that 
her request would be complied with. Poor 
Zelah had the comfort of knowing that both 
Mrs. Buckhurst and Mr. Morris loved and 
esteemed her, and that they would neither of 
them be likely to refuse such a request. 

Her reason for addressing it to Mrs. Buck- 
hurst, in preference to her ever kind and ge- 
nerous host, was, that she knew it would be 
easier to avoid all explanations with her than 
with him.. 

And she was certainly right to avoid this, 
for it would, as she well knew, have been very 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to make 
the simple-minded, warm-hearted Mr. Morris 
comprehend the probable destruction of all 
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Catherine's hopes of happiness^ which might 
be the consequence of Zelah's not withdrawing 
herself. 

But she erred in thinking that he would 
not have yielded his judgment to hers on any 
pointy on which she made him understand that 
her happiness was concerned. 

However, it was to Mrs. Buckhuxst that 
her appeal for a little pecuniary assistance was 
to be made ; and the hour chosen for this im- 
portant business was that in which Zelah 
was accustomed (whenever Mr. Morris went 
out, which was pretty nearly every evening,) 
to take tea with her in her bed-room, to which 
her lameness still confined her. 

There was a prodigious disproportion be- 
tween the difficulty of preparing for this busi- 
ijess of borrowing, and the performing it ; 
for no sooner had the poor, pale Zelah made 
her wishes intelligible, than Mrs. Buckhurst 
smilingly drew towards her the little desk^ 
which was the repository of all her accounts, 
and all her cash, and took thence the five 
pounds, which had been so tremblingly asked 
fqr. 
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Nothing, in fact, could appear more natural 
to Mrs. Buckhurst, than that the poor girl 
should want a little money when another 
gay wedding was coming on, at which she 
would perhaps be expected to appear, as the 
particular friend of the beautiful bride ; and the 
words, "Are you quite sure, dear Zelah, 
that you don't want more ?" were literally all 
that was said by the kind old lady on the 
subject. 

Luckily for the agitated borrower, the hour 
for Mrs. Buckhurst's going to bed was a very 
early one, and when Zelah had, as usual, per- 
formed all the little offices she could think of, 
to render her comfortable, she kissed her af- 
fectionately, and left the room. 

It was no great source of wonder to the 
servants that Zelah did not order candles in 
any sitting-room, for, excepting when the 
weather was very cold indeed, which was not 
the case at present, Zelah often preferred her 
own snug little reading comer in her tiny attic 
to the finest drawing-room in the house. 

But it was not in reading that Zelah now 
passed the hours which preceded her going to 
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bed. She first selected such necessaries as 
were most indispensable, and at the same time 
most easily conveyed, and made a packet of 
them into what, in plain English, must be 
called a bundle; and having completed this 
operation, she arranged all her little properties 
very neatly in her drawers ; after which she 
sat down and wrote a letter. 

On the foUowing morning she rose before 
any of the servants were stirring, and, having 
previously made herself acquainted with all 
the mysteries of the front door, she very easily 
let herself out, and having closed it after her 
with as little noise as possible, she and her 
bundle proceeded to the nearest coach stand, 
whence she was conveyed to the railroad, 
where she changed her five pound note into 
smaller money, took her place in a second- 
class train, and, with as much apparent com- 
posure as if she were upon an excursion of 
pleasure, set off for Dover. 

And it must be on the Dover railroad 
that we leave her, for my heroine has had 
time enough allowed her for her wedding trip, 
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and we must now attend her upon her return 
home, which took place on the evening of the 
same day which witnessed poor Zelah's soli- 
tary departure from it in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The arrival of the mistress of the house 
was as much expected, and as caxefuUy 
prepared fear, as the departure of her once 
cherished guest was the reverse. The first 
moments of greeting were, of course, given 
to congratulations and so forth ; and then Mrs. 
Folkstone, looking round with an expression 
which seemed to hover between surprize and 
displeasure, exclaimed, "And where is Miss 
Zelah ?" 

Good Mrs. Buckhurst heaved a sigh, but 
said not a word in reply; and Mr. Morris 
sighed too, but he only remained for a few 
seconds silent before he replied, " You have 
asked a very painful question, my dear qhild I 
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We none of us know how to answer it. We 
none of us know where Zelah Richards is/' 

" Indeed ! That is strange news, indeed, sir," 
replied Mrs. Folkstone. " But you may re- 
member what passed between us about Zelah, 
some time ago, papa," she continued. " Per- 
haps I am not quite as much surprized as you 
and my aunt appear to be. And pray wheu 
did she disappear?" 

" Not till this morning, Charlotte," replied 
her father; "and I am quite sure that she 
must have had some recent, and, probably, 
painful news from her father, which she might 
think it more discreet to keep secret." 

" Oh dear, yes, sir. Secrecy would, I dare 
say, be very desirable. And where are her 
dear friends, the Herberts ?" 

" Have you not heard yet that Catherine 
either is, or is immediately about to become 
Mrs. Henderson?" 

" Yes ! That is very old news," replied 
Mrs. Folkstone. " And her brother ? Where 
is he ? Not eloped with Miss Zelah, is he ?" 

This lively question elicited the laugh which 
was, of course, expected to follow it. 
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"I should not think Montague Herbert 
had much of the eloping spirit in him," said 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone. " I am afraid that, 
on the contrary, we must set him down as a 
confirmed bachelor." 

And so the talk went on ; and every body 
looked extremely gay, and superlatively happy ; 
and, on the following Sunday, Mrs. Cornelius 
Folkstone appeared most superbly dressed at 
her favourite fashionable chapel ; and, in the 
course of the following week or ten days, the 
drawing-rooms at No. 7, Gloucester Place, 
were as full as they could conveniently hold 
of very fine company, and my heroine ap- 
peared to the greatest possible advantage, 
having always had, as was declared, more the 
style and bearing of a fashionable married 
woman, than of a pretty young lady. 

She was herself fully conscious of her im- 
proved claim upon the admiration of her 
friends and acquaintance, and she enjoyed, 
the effect of it exceedingly. Nevertheless, the 
first entry made in her journal after her re- 
turn was not in very bridal tone, consider- 
ing that her honey-moon was but just com- 
pleted. 
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" I cannot make him out ! It is quite im- 
possible to doubt that he is very much in love 
with me. A man, who has gone on steadily 
for so many years, declaring himself my de- 
voted lover, and that too, in defiance of my 
as uniformly assuring him that I was not in 
love with him in return, is not very likely to 
have been deceiving me during the whole 
time ; for, what possible motive can he have 
had ? "'My father, too, put his sincerity to a 
pretty sharp test, by the settlement which he 
has made of his property ; and I certainly 
should not have been very greatly surprized if 
he had bowed himself off, upon hearing those 
tremendously strict clauses read, which dis- 
tinctly specify that he is never, either during 
my father's life or after his death, to have any 
control over my property, either interest or 
principal ; my receipt, and naine alone, autho- 
rizing the trustees to pay the income which 
will devolve to me after my father's death. 

" But no ! This very singular arrangement 
did not appear to produce the least unplear 
sant impression on him, and if he had been a 
boy of eighteen, and as madly in love as evet 
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Paris was with Helen, he could not have ap- 
peared more completely indifferent to the ar- 
rangement. 

"My father, however, behaved beautifully 
to him when we were setting off upon our 
wedding tour ; for he put traveUing notes to 
the amount of two hundred pounds into his 
hand, saying, * Here ! my dear Comehus, I 
shall recommend that you should keep the 
travelling purse, for your wife is desperately ig- 
norant about papng for things abroad, what- 
ever she may be at home.' I heard him say 
this, and I saw the heightened colour with 
which it was accepted ; but this was no more 
than natural, and nothing certainly could be 
more lover-like and attentive than he was on 
the journey. 

" But no sooner were we arrived in Paris, 
than I perceived a change. It was not that 
he ceased to be lOver-like in his language, or 
negligent in his manner ; on the contrary, he 
was, 1 think, rather more high-flown in his 
language, and demonstrative in his manner 
than before ; but there was a sort of restlessness 
in all his movements, and an absent look in 
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his features, which convinced me most effectu- 
ally that he was not thinking of his new wife, 
though he had but just got her after long years 
of almost hopeless adoration, any more than 
he was thinking of the man in the moon. 

" But for all this I care not a straw. I am 
thirty years old, and I well know that, if I 
did not marry, my brilliant position in society 
would have been speedily converted, in the 
eyes of the world, into that of a disappointed 
old maid. This would have impeded, not to 
say destroyed, my still upward progress in 
society. I knew this, and I determined upon 
becoming a wife instead of an old maid, with 
the same decision of purpose which I have 
manifested upon every other occasion. 

" The pressing demand of Madame Dupr^s, 
accelerated, but by no means caused, my taking 
this step. 

" And now my gentleman puzzles me. 

" But it matters not. He may have many 
whims, which would be all perfectly indifferent 
to me. My dear, good father has taken ex- 
cellent care that the power should be vested 
in the right quarter. 
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" And there it is, and there it will remain. 

" He has undertaken to defray the expenses 
of the carriage, and to pay me fifty pounds 
a-year. It is certainly possible that he may 
do neither, but, if he does not, his position in 
my father's house will no t be a very agreeable 
one, I suspect. 

" At any rate, his ways neither can nor shall 
interfere with mine. If our house were not 
so very pretty and comfortable, and so greatly 
embellished by all that papa has done to it 
during my absence, I should be inclined to 
approach a little nearer to Belgravia, for I 
already count as many titles in my Ust of 
visitors as would fully justify the change. But 
I intend to enjoy the coming season where I 
am. Et puis nous verrons'' 

It was on the second day after the return 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Folkstone from 
their continental trip, that Montague Herbert, 
having seen the far difierent bridal party from 
Henderson Park set oflF, in their turn, for the 
easily reached glories of the French capital, 
made his appearance at Gloucester Place, with 
the delightful hope of receiving congratulations 
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on this anxiously wished-for event, from the 
dear lips of Zelah. His aunt, too, of course, 
was very much delighted at such a marriage 
for her beautiful, but portionless niece ; and 
Montague had very dutifully paused for a mo- 
ment, en route, to embrace and wish tiie old 
lady joy. 

But what was her joy, compared to what he 
had expected to read in the eyes of Zelah ? — 
Zelah, who alone knew all the depth of the 
abyss which divided the height of happiness 
at which this long doubtful event had placed 
them, from the hopeless misery which must 
have ensued had it failed to take place ! 

On reaching Gloucester Place, however, he 
so far conquered his impatience as to enquire 
for " Mrs. Folkstone," for his aunt had an- 
nounced to him the news of their return ; and, 
upon naming her, the servant immediately 
led him, as a family friend, to the dravdng- 
room, though the bride's receptions were not 
to begin till the following week. 

The countenance of poor Montague was as 
bright as happiness could make it, and having, 
with friendly warmth, congratulated the lady. 
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and kissed h6r hand, he said, gaily, "And our 
wedding came off this morning, my dear Mrs. 
Folkstone! I had the happiness of seeing 
Catherine and Frederic set off upon their 
wedding tour about three hours ago. They 
followed your example and went tb Paris, for 
it is belle saison at Paris almost all the year 
round, and leafless trees are grim-looking even 
in the honey-moon. And your young friend 
Zelah, dear Mrs. Folkstone, I hope she is 
well ? May I ask to see her ?" 

I am sorry to confess that the movement 
produced in the heart of Mrs. Folkstone by 
this speech, was not an amiable movement ; 
for it gave her decidedly more pleasure than 
pain to reply. "I am afraid. Mr. Herbert, 
that you will be greatly shocked to hear the 
only tidings I am able to give you concerning 
Zelah, unless, indeed, you should happen to 
know more about her than I do. All we know 
is, that she has eloped during our absence, 
having coaxed poor, dear Mrs. Buckhurst out 
of a five pound note, the night before she 
went off." 

There can be no need to attempt describing 
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the sensations of Montague Herbert as he 
listened to this statement ; but he had often 
endured suffering without wincing, and he did 
so now. 

" Have you learnt whether any one accom- 
panied her?" said he. 

" No, Mr. Herbert," she replied, with a 
smile which she concealed by the help of her 
handkerchief. "In truth, we know nothing 
whatever about her beyond what I have already 
told you ; namely, that she is gone, and that 
she got my aunt to lend her five pounds before 
she set off/' 

" I am very sorry to hear it,*' said he, with 
as much composure as he could assume ; " and 
it would be a great consolation to me if I 
could learn that somebody had gone with 
her/' 

" Indeed !" replied Charlotte, with another 
smile, less skilfully concealed than the first. 

" Yes, indeed, Mrs. Folkstone !" returned 
poor Herbert, with the most perfect sincerity, 
but not without a flush that for a moment 
changed his pale cheek to crimson ; and, for a 
moment, in justice to my heroine let it be said. 
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shp too blushed, for she felt ashamed of her- 
self. 

"It is a most strange occurrence," said he, 
after they had both been silent for a moment ; 
" I hardly know how to set about making any 
inquiry, and yet I must attempt it. You do 
not yet know, Mrs. Folkstone, how very dear 
Zelah Richards is to me. Grod grant that the 
time may yet come, when I may have the 
happiness of presenting her to you as my 
wife !" 

And with these words he bowed, and left 
the room. 

Perhaps it had never happened to my he- 
roine before to feel so thoroughly conscious 
that she had behaved ill, as she did at the 
moment when Herbert closed the. door behind 
him. She remembered at that moment, with 
very disagreeable distinctness, all the years of 
patient gentle usefulness during which Zelah 
had been her guest, or rather her unsalaried 
dependant; and she remembered, too, that, 
despite all the openly avowed admiration of 
which she had been so constantly the object, 
she had never for a moment sufiFered it to 

o 2 
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change the modest reserve of her manner ; for 
even (as the- bride confessed to herself) if 
Montague Herbert had been fool enough to 
fall in love with her, it had certainly never 
made her either vain or coquettish ; and, there- 
fore, Mrs. Cornelius Folkstone felt that she 
ought not to have laughed, when asked whether 
poor Zelah had set forth alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Montague Herbert certainly felt very 
miserable, when he left the presence of Mr. 
Cornelius Folkstone's smiling bride; yet he 
was less so, perhaps, than most men under 
simUar circumstances would have been ; and 
the reason for this was, that he had not only 
undoubting faith in Zelah*s truth, but in her 
common sense also ; and as he was, moreover, 
blessed with a considerable portion of common 
sense himself, it happened that his first con- 
jecture on hearing this painful intelligence, 
was very nearly a correct one. 

" Her departure is in some way connected 
with her family," thought he ; " it is very 
possible that her father may have come to 
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England, and have carried her back with 
him." 

But as Montague Herbert, in recaUing the 
idea of her father, recalled also the scenes in 
which she had first attracted his attention by 
her evident sufferings, under that father's 
system of display, he can scarcely be said to 
have found much consolation in this solution 
of the mystery. 

Yet even so, his confidence in Zelah, in her 
right thinking, her right feeling, and her right 
conduct, under all imaginable circumstances, 
enabled him to walk through the streets as he 
pursued the way to his own lodgings, with a 
greater degree of composure than most men 
would have exhibited under the like circum- 
stances. 

He was rewarded for the trust that was in 
him by finding, at his lodgings, ,the letter he 
expected from Zelah. It was dated from 
Dover, and contained the following lines : — 

" My dearest Priend, 
" My brother has been in London, and con- 
trived to make me a visit when I was quite 
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alone. His purpose in coming was to receive 
from me twenty Napoleons, which he left in 
my keeping when my father and mother left 
England. His appearance was deplorable in 
the extreme, and it was evident that he had 
been exposed to great difficulties; neverthe- 
less, as I well remember was ever the case 
in former days, he was in high spirits. All 
I could learn from him respecting my father, 
as well as respecting himself, was very, very 
painful to me ; but as it was precisely of the 
nature which I had reason to expect, I might 
have borne it better, had not the terrible 
idea occurred to me, that the facts which he 
communicated so lightly, and almost with the 
air of thinking his disgraceful gambling trans- 
actions a jest, might reax^h the ears of Sir 
George Henderson! I am not ignorant, 
dearest Montague, of the sort of probation 
that your sister has been undergoing under 
the watchful eyes of this proud man ; and, I 
need not dilate t% you upon the species of 
terror which seized upon me, as I listened to 
my brother, lest your name might by possi- 
bility be linked with his ! I am quite igno- 
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rant as to the probable time of your dear 
Catherine's marriage, even provided all goes 
smoothly; but it seems to me that it may 
still be many weeks before this terrible pro- 
bation ends ; and not all my efforts to banish 
the idea that my wild brother may return 
again to London, and make his presence 
known in some disgraceful way, can drive it 
from me. 

" My dear Catherine has never made a secret 
©f her partial affection to me ; and, if this 
should lead to her destruction, my misery 
would be too terrible to bear. A very few 
hours of solitary meditation, after my brother 
left me, ended by my deciding upon the step 
I have taken. I learnt the address of my 
parents from him, and it will require but a 
very few hours, dear Montague, to take me 
to them. Whatever judgment you may pass 
upon the step I have taken, I am sure you 
will do justice to my motives, and that you 
will let me hear from you." 

This letter contained the address of her 
father's lodgings. 
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The feelings of poor Zelah, in setting off on 
this most forlorn expedition, were infinitely 
more painful in every way than she wished 
to express; but, to judge by the result, no 
more explicit statement was wanted, in order 
to make Montague Herbert understand that 
the position, in which she had placed herself, 
was not one in which he should approve her 
remaining long. 

For the first time in his life he felt him- 
self at perfect liberty to act according to his 
own inclination, and he did this with a promp- 
titude of decision which proved that he was 
not onlv conscious of his freedom, but deter- 
mined to profit by it. He did not seem to 
think that Zelah's letter required any written 
reply; but, having put it carefully in his 
pocket, he packed up his portmanteau, drew 
his banker's account dry to the last pound, 
and set off for Brussels. 

Fortunately, one of the strict habits of Mon- 
tague Herbert (and he had several equally 
sacred) was never to buy anything on credit ; 
so that he positively left London with the 
large sum of one hundred and fifteen pounds 
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in his pocket, and left no debt behind. His 
brotherly present of one hundred pounds, to 
purchase the wedding garments of poor Cathe- 
rine, had been furnished by the sale of ex- 
actly one-third of all his funded property. 

Fortunately for poor folks, a second class 
moves as rapidly as a first class train ; so little 
time was lost by him, on either side of the 
water, in reaching No. 76, in a very obscure 
street, in the oldest part of Brussels. 

He had made no blunder about the house, 
but he had three flights of stairs to climb be- 
fore he reached the haven where he would be. 

His knock at the door of the room in- 
dicated was answered by a somewhat rough, 
"come in!" whereupon he profited by the 
permission, however bluntly given, turned the 
lock and entered. 

What sort of scene he expected to look 
upon may be doubtful, but the only object he 
wished to see was exactly in front of his eyes 
as the door opened. Yes ! there stood Zelah, 
beside a comfortless-looking hearth, with 
scarcely any fire on it, although the weather 
was extremely cold ; and there too sat her 
mother at her side, and her father opposite. 
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The effect of Herbert's entrance was quite 
theatrical. 

Mr. Richards himself, indeed, only pro- 
duced the word d — ation ; but Mrs. Richards 
sprang up, clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 
" Oh ! Heavens !" While Zelah very nearly 
fell down; and though she decidedly pro- 
nounced the word, Montague ! it was so 
faintly that none but herself was aware that; 
it had been pronounced at all. 

" I beg your pardon for this sudden intru- 
sion, Mrs. Richards," began the visitor ; but 
his speech was cut short by his host, who said 
in no very hospitable tone, "Pray do not 
trouble yourself to make an apology, sir ! I 
presume that my daughter has invited you ?" 

"No, Mr. Richards," said Herbert. "I 
can plead no such apology ; I come without 
any invitation, and I should not take such a 
liberty, Mr. Richards, were not my business 
here important." 

" Important business with me, sir ?" re- 
turned Mr. Richards, with a laugh. "That 
can only mean that I owe you money. All 
my English friends, who are kind enough to 
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find me out and call on me, come on the 
same errand; and, unfortunately, my answer 
is as constant as their demand. I have no 
money." 

" Indeed, you mistake my errand strangely,'* 
returned Herbert, looking rather furtively to- 
wards Zelah, "You owe me nothing, Mr. 
Richards,"' he resumed, " but I shall be your 
debtor for a much greater value than I can 
name, if you will grant my request. I am 
come to ask that you wiU bestow your daughter 
upon me in marriage." 

We may all have been amused in our day 
by watching the sudden changes of Harlequin 
on the stage ; but no metamorphosis was ever 
exhibited more striking than that now pro- 
duced on Mr. Richards by the words of his 
visitor. It was not merely that his manner 
was suddenly changed from rude to courteous, 
but that not only the manner, but the whole 
man was changed. He saw, or fancied he 
saw, at a single glance, that his whole destiny 
was renovated! He had been submerged, 
obsciu'ed, eclipsed; he had been lost (by a 
concatenation of detestable accidents) to him- 
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self and to the world ! His confidence in his 
own power of ruling and cajoling his fellow 
creatures had only slumbered, and now it 
awoke again, and presented him to the eyes 
of Herbert precisely the same species of biped, 
that he had been in his most palmy days. 

Had the business which brought Herbert 
there been of a less important and absorbing 
kind, he must, perforce, have been either very 
much amused, or very angry at the fantastic 
tricks of the man, who had for years left his 
child to the uncertain protection of a casual 
acquaintance. But as it was, Montague Her- 
bert scarcely heeded him. His whole soul 
was occupied by one grave object, and that 
object was to discover the readiest way of re- 
moving Zelah from the power and from the 
presence of parents, who so ill deserved the 
happiness of possessing her. 

In answer to Herbert's earnest address, Mr. 
Richards had replied in a tone half gay and 
half sentimental, " Upon my soul, you startle 
me, my dear fellow ! I declare to heaven, Her- 
bert, that I doat so fondly on my long-lost 
Zelah, that I know not how to answer you, 
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Give her to you ? Give you my Zelah ? I 
swear that I love you well, and have always 
admired the gentlemanlike sobriety of your 
bearing in the midst of wine and wassail. But 
how am I to bear the parting with her, Her- 
bert ? Tell me that !" 

The memory of his past unprincipled neglect 
shot like a pang across the memory of Herbert ; 
but this was uo time to reproach, no time to 
irritate the man who, though he had no longer 
any legal power over his daughter, might still 
perhaps torment her by pretending to oppose 
or delay a marriage which he might be glad 
enough to accept. 

But with the consciousness full upon him 
that if not propitiated he might torment them, 
Montague could scarcely bring himself to look 
at him without betraying the indignation that 
was swelling at his heart. For there stood 
Zelah before him, as pale as snow, with her 
fair head drooping upon her breast, and with 
tears streaming from her eyes ; which, al- 
though Herbert in his heart of hearts believed 
they were tears of joy, still made him aware of 
the weakness to which she had been reduced 
by all she had gone through. 
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Perhaps, too, Zelah, herself, was aware of 
the eflfect her father's manner was Hkely to 
produce upon one who had seen all she had 
suflFered, and who so perfectly well knew the 
history of her desertion, and all its painful 
consequences ; for she suddenly changed the 
scene by kneeling down before her mother, 
and saying in a whisper, " You will like to 
see me married to him, mother ! Will you 
not ?" 

The device, if it were a device, answered 
perfectly. " Do you hear, Richards ? Do you 
hear her, dear creature, asking if I should like 
it ? Like it, my poor, dear Zelah ! Don't 
you know I shall like it ? How can I help 
liking it, my poor, dear child ? You don't 
think I would have waited so long without 
seeing you, or have let you be left so without 
a shilling to buy any thing fit to wear, you 
don't think I would have borne all this, if I 
could have prevented it ? But, as your papa 
truly says, there is never any use in trying to 
do what is impossible, and that you 'know, 
my dear, is a great deal too true to be contra- 
dicted, let one wish to do it ever so much." 
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" Let US think of the future, and not of the 
past/* said Herbert, raising Zelah from her 
knees, and gently placing her on a chair near 
her mother. 

"You are quite right! Perfectly right!" 
exclaimed Mr. Richards, gaily. " It is upon 
the future, I assure you, and not upon the 
past, that my eye is fixed. And were it other- 
wise, Herbert, I must decidedly lose my 
senses; for never, I truly believe, since the 
beginning of time to the actual new-bom yes- 
terday, did such a concatenation of infernal 
accidents pursue a man as have pursued me 
for the last year or two. Ever since this 
darling girl was sent to me by heaven, the 
principal dehght of my life has consisted in 
giving her pleasure ; and one proof of this, 
among a million, is, that for some time after 
our coming abroad the greatest delight I had 
was in communicating to her repeated state- 
ments of my brilliant success. But Dante is 
right ! There is no misery so great as looking 
back upon lost happiness! Never let me 
allude to that period again ! The events which 
followed were infinitely too painful for me to 
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communicate to her. I knew that she was 
tenderly sheltered in the lap of friendship; 
and, in my opinion, it would have been an act 
of the most unfeeling and deliberate cruelty, 
had I disturbed her happy tranquillity by any 
statement of the various extraordinary acci- 
dents which have brought us to the deplorable 
condition in which you see us now." 

" It may be, sir, that you were right," re- 
pUed the aspirant son-in-law, vdthout looking 
in the face of the smiling Mr. Richards, who 
was at that moment meditating on the ways 
and means of obtaining a good and a gay 
supper without paying for it. 

But Herbert did not allow him time 
enough, for with a degree of business-Uke 
gravity, which could not easily be set aside by 
a jest, he said, " I am extremely sorry to ap- 
pear presumptuously hasty either to Zelah or 
to you ; but the fact is, that if our marriage 
does not take place immediately, it must be 
indefinitely postponed; for my aunt, Mrs. 
Mortlake, has been extremely anxious that on 
the marriage of my sister to Mr. Henderson, 
(which has just taken place,) I should join my 
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small income to her's, and that for the future 
we should live together. This proposal has 
reached me by a letter which I have not yet 
answered ; and if the answer conveys the in- 
telligence that I am married, all discussion on 
'the subject will be precluded." 

" Assuredly, Mr. Herbert ! Assuredly ! 
Your argument is unanswerable. And your 
sister is actually married to young Henderson? 
God bless my soul ! What a match ! Why, 
I don't believe, Montague, that there is a duke 
in the three kingdoms, who would have refused 
him a daughter. A noble estate, and most 
completely unincumbered. A great connexion, 
my good friend! A very great and useful 
connexion ! And as to your marriage, your 
immediate marriage, I mean, with our sweet 
Zelah, both Mrs. Richards and mvself would 
certainly have preferred a little delay, on ac- 
count of wedding garments, you know, and 
all that sort of thing. But upon my honour, 
under the peculiar circumstances, I believe we 
should be hai:dly justified in urging delay 
now. What is your opinion, my dear?" he 
added, turning smilingly to his wife. " Do 
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you think you could be magnanimous enough 
to give up the pleasure of buying wedding 
clothes for your daughter, rather than put her 
husband to inconvenience ?" 

"Oh, yes ! To be sure I do !" replied the 
well-drilled Mrs. Richards. 

" Very well then," said Montague, abruptly 
rising, " I will now wish you good night." 
And then, hanging for a moment over the 
chair of Zelah, he whispered in her ear, * * For- 
give me, dearest ! Did I not know that such 
rude measures were necessary, I would not 
have recourse to them." 

She turned her head, and looked at him 
for one short moment with a glance that no 
one but himself could have interpreted aright, 
for her beautiful eyes were full of tears ; but 
despite this doubtful symptom, there was an 
expression in that sweet, pale, speaking face 
which he understood, though no one else could 
have done so ; and such as it was, he was per- 
fectly satisfied. 

But all this passed more rapidly than I can 
tell it, and in the next moment he was gone. 

It was very rarely that Mr. Richards felt at 
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a loss how to express himself on any subject, 
whether grave or gay, jocose or sentimental. 
But now he positively stood silently looking 
at his wife and daughter for the space of very 
nearly two minutes ; and then, as it ap- 
peared, he deemed it best to assume a playful 
vein. 

" Upon my word, Zelah, this lover of your's 
is one of the most impetuous personages that 
I ever came across ; and yet I well remember 
that we all used to consider him as one of the 
most sober-minded fellows in the world. But 
love, it seems, is lord of all. However, you 
need not look so grave about it, my dear — I 
don't really feel angry with him." 

" Angry !" exclaimed the poor delighted mo- 
ther. " Good gracious, Richards ! How can 
you talk such nonsense ! Angry indeed ! I am 
sure I can hardly believe my own happiness, or 
your's either, my poor Zelah ! And yet," she re- 
sumed, after the silence of a moment, " there is 
something rather awkward, to be sure, in her 
being married without any clothes at all. You 
should have brought a trunk with you, my 
dear, if it had been ever so little. You must 
have had some best gowns, I am sure." 
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" Never mind, dearest mamma, never mind ! 
I was so miserable a few hours ago, from 
thinking that I should be a burden to you all, 
that I have no room in my heart now for 
regret about not having any best gowns." 

" Yes, of course, that is all very true, my 
dear child. It will be a great deal better to 
be married in that black silk frock, shabby as 
it is, than not to be married at all. But yet 
I can't help thinking that Mr. Herbert might 
wait a day or two, and somehow or other I 
dare say we could have managed to get credit 
for such a thing as that." 

And it is very probable that Mr. Herbert 
might have thought so too, had he not chanced 
to learn from a man whom he took at the rail- 
road to show him the remote part of the town 
to which Zelah's address led him, that he 
would find the friends he was going to " in 
trouble/^ This man, as it seemed, was a near 
neighbour, and had been very recently an eye- 
witness to a seizure of two or three valuable 
articles on the premises of the unfortunate 
Mr. Richards. 

Having gained as much information as this 
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man could give, the resolution of Montague 
was at once taken. He had no funds, or 
means of any kind which might enable him to 
rescue the family of Zelah from the embar- 
rassments, which their extravagance had 
brought upon them. All he could hope to 
do was to restore them to the same condition 
in which Zelah had found them, when she had 
forced herself uninvited upon them in the 
manner she had done, from the fear of injuring 
Catherine by remaining in England. And 
this could only be done by at once making her 
his wife. 

The necessity was assuredly as urgent as the 
remedy was prompt, and this must plead his 
excuse to the reader, as well as to Zelah. — 
Excusable or not, however, it was thus he 
acted. Richards, junior, had not made his 
appearance in his father's dwelling since the 
arrival of his sister ; a circumstance which was 
very convenient at the moment, as, had he been 
at home, there might have been some difficulty 
in procuring her accommodation for the night. 
Nor was this the only reason which reconciled 
his loving, but not very trusting sister to his 
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absence ; she knew his reckless indifference to 
appearances too well to doubt that the sight of 
Montague Herbert — entering among them, not 
only as an old friend, but as one who avowed 
himself anxious to become something nearer 
still — ^would cause him to be at once attacked 
as a fitting subject to borrow money from ; 
and her thankfulness for having escaped this 
was perhaps beyond the value of the bless- 
ing. 

And now, in like manner, she positively 
trembled from head to foot, lest her father 
should besiege him in the same way, under 
pretence of procuring a bridal dress for her ! 
This preface is perhaps necessary as an excuse 
for what followed. 

On the day following that of Montague 
Herbert's startling arrival, Zelah and her 
mother only saw him for a few moments, and 
Mr. Richards did not see him at all. He ac- 
counted for his absence by saying that in 
coming to Brussels he had undertaken to 
execute some important business for a friend, 
which no affairs of his own could justify his 
neglecting for a single day. And having made 
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this statement, with some solemnity, he added, 
addressing himself to the mother of Zelah, 
that he hoped he should be rewarded for 
doing what was decidedly a duty, by being 
permitted to take a walk with his affianced 
wife on the following morning. 

Mrs. Richards, though much relieved by 
being released from the necessity of providing 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, declared herself 
inexpressibly sorry that they must submit to 
lose sight of him so long, but concluded her 
very aflfectionate speech by assuring him that 
she would take care that their dear Zelah 
should be ready to indulge him with a tete-a- 
tete walk on the following morning. 

And on the following morning, at rather an 
early hour, he made his appearance; Mrs. 
Richards having taken care, with more than 
usual activity, that all traces of breakfast 
should have disappeared before his arrival; 
and then Zelah, in precisely the same black 
dress in which she had travelled from London, 
was conducted down the long dark stairs by 
the same faithful hand which had offered itself 
to protect her for life. 
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Having reached the street, Herbert paused 
for a moment, placed her arm very snugly and 
domestically under his own, and then indulged 
himself for one short moment by looking into 
her sweet face. 

" Why, Zelah !" he exclaimed, pressing the 
arm he held to his heart, " Zelah ! you posi- 
tively look as if you were happy !'* 

" Happy ! Can it be myself that feels as I 
do now ? My waMng self? Is there no dream- 
ing, no delusion in it, Herbert ?" 

" Perhaps there is ; perhaps there may be, 
Zelah!" was his reply, as he still held her 
standing beside him. " How dare I be sure/* 
he continued, " that even my long-loved Zelah, 
my long, long ago chosen wife, will endure the 
very unceremonious treatment that I am going 
to inflict upon her ?" 

" How can you be sure ? Don't make be- 
lieve, as the children say ! What is there that 
you can tell me to do, that you do not know I 
am ready to do at your bidding?" she re- 
plied. 

*'Now then for the test?" said he, turning 
himself round so as to stand exactly opposite 
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to her. " Now then for the test, Zelah ! Are 
you ready at this present moment, at this very 
actual NOW, to walk with me into a church 
which stands at no great distance. It is a 
Protestant church, Zelah, and has a Protestant 
clergyman waiting in it. Are you ready to 
walk with me into that church, and then and 
there to become my wife ?" 

" Herbert ! are you jesting with me ?" she 
replied, almost in a whisper. 

" Did I think you believed it possible, I do 
not feel quite sure that I would take the walk 
with you, Zelah. But listen to me for one 
moment only, and I think you will perceive 
that I am not only in earnest in proposing 
this, but that I am wise also. Recal the scene 
that we have just left up stairs ; and recal, too, 
all that we both know so well respecting it ; 
and then tell me if you think that I could 
arrange any other mode of our being married 
that would be more convenient ?'' 

"But the necessary preliminaries, Her- 
bert ?" 

" They are all got through. You are of 
age, Zelah, and I have found no difficulty in 
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obtaining a licence. I am carrying a ring, 
which I have bought by guess, on the tip of 
my own little finger." And then in a graver 
tone, he added, " Zelah ! my beloved ! long, 
long as we have been united in heart, I feel, as 
weU as you do, that this hurried mode of 
entering upon the happiness we have been so 
long looking forward to, is in many ways ob- 
jectionable. And I regret it, Zelah. Nay, 
dearest, I repeat, and with the most perfect 
sincerity, the assurance I have just given you ; 
namely, that if you really think, all the diffi- 
culties around us being considered, that we can 
find out a better course, I am willing to yield 
my judgment to yours.*' 

In reply to this speech, which was uttered 
with very solemn earnestness, Zelah only moved 
gently on, giving, as she did so, a soft confiding 
pressure to the arm which supported her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Marriage has often been poetically called a 
" Myotic rite," but on this occasion it really 
appeared in plain prose to carry some very 
mysterious effect with it ; for all that had ap- 
peared so startUng and doubtful in its propriety, 
before the ceremony was performed, seemed to 
assume a perfectly different character after it ; 
and Zelah— with her little ring upon her finger, 
and a comfortably warm cloak upon her 
shoulders, bought for her by her husband on 
their way from church-felt no longer the 
slightest consciousness that any propriety of 
any kind had been violated either by the deed 
she had done, or the manner of it. 

They probably took a somewhat longer cut 
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through the intricate streets of old Brussels in 
their way back to the Richards' lodgings from 
the church — than when they were going in 
the contrary direction ; for Montague found 
time to explain to his wife (very briefly 
indeed) what his projects were for their future 
home. 

" We must be as busy as bees, my Zelah, in 
order to made ourselves snug and comfortable 
with our tiny revenue ; but beyond this notable 
purpose, dearest, our future is a very vague 
one. Have you any partialities that would lead 
you north, east, west, or south ?" 

" None ! positively none !" was the reply. 
" I think I have discovered Captain Gulliver's 
receipt for bottling sun-beams, Montague. As 
long as you are with me, I don't think I shall 
find any very great difference between the 
tropics, and the north pole." 

" I have a notion too, that we shall be able 
to ripen cucumbers, let us go in what direction 
we may," replied her husband. 

The discovery scene, which followed the 
return of the newly-married pair to the abode 
of the bride's father, was not a very impressive 
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one. Herbert made the disclosure by saying, 
in a very quiet way, to his wife's mother, who, 
of the two, he decidedly disliked the least, 
" I hope you will agree with Zelah, and myself, 
Mrs. Richards, in thinking that we should 
be guilty of a great folly in putting you to the 
trouble and expense of a fine wedding break- 
fast, when the train by which we are going to 
travel starts at too early an hour to have 
afforded us time to partake of it. We have 
therefore achieved the object for which I came 
to Brussels very quietly ; and I have now the 
pleasure of presenting you my wife, who is kind 
enough to assure me that she is ready to start 
directly." 

Mr. Richards, on hearing this, burst into 
a most outrageous gay laugh. " You are a 
sly fellow, Herbert, if ever I saw one ! You 
quiet chaps always are as deep as a well. — But 
upon my soul ! I should*not have given Zelah 
credit for setting off in this style to be married, 
without saying a word to her mother about it. 
You have not been studying your patroness' 
fine independent character for nothing, Miss 
Zelah." 
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" My wife did not know, sir, when she left 
your house this morning, that I had procured 
a Ucense, a ring, and a clergyman to meet her 
at the EngUsh church. But when I told her 
of it, she agreed with me in thinking that our 
marriage would be giving you a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble if we made a fuss about 
it." 

" Very thoughtful and considerate, sir, cer- 
tainly,'' replied Mr. Richards, with a very 
decided sneer. "And yet, if the idea had 
happened to have come into your head, nothing 
could have been easier, you know, than for 
you to have ordered in a suitable breakfast, 
and paid for it yourself." 

" Fortunately, for our future well-doing, my 
wife is better acquainted with my circumstances 
than you seem to be, Mr. Richards ; and she 
is quite aware that, though 1 might have found 
it easy to order the breakfast, I should not 
have found it easy to pay for it." 

** The devil !" exclaimed the man of wit, now 
moved to very serious wrath. " Do you really 
mean to tell me, sir, that my daughter has 
married a beggar ?" 
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*' She has married a man who must very 
decidedly be a beggar, or something worsZ 
were he to be guilty of any sort of extra- 
vagance. I am a very poor inan, Mr. Rich- 
ards.'* 

" I am devilish sorry to hear it, sir/* returned 
the father-in-law, in an accent which left no 
doubt of his sincerity ; " and if you had in- 
formed me of the fact, when you first stated 
to me your wish to marry my daughter, 
my answer would probably have been very 
different.*' 

Herbert had no wish to quarrel with the 
worthless man before him ; and the idea that 
Zelah, who had left the room with her mother, 
might return to it, and hear either words or 
tones which might pain her, sufficed to con- 
quer both contempt and indignation, and 
induced him, instead of replying rudely to this 
rude speech, to say with a smile, — 

" Nay, Mr. Richards ! do not be too hard 
upon me! Perhaps I am not so utterly 
destitute as you seem to suppose. I assure 
you that I would not have married at all, 
had I not thought that I possessed enough 
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to make my dear wife comfortable. But the 
words 'rich' and * poor' are only comparative. 
There is nothing, positive in either phrase. 
You have lived a much gayer life than I have, 
Mr. Richards, and may think a much larger 
income necessary for comfort than Zelah and 
I do." 

** That may certainly be, my dear fellow/' 
responded Mr. Richards, again showing his 
teeth from ear to ear, and looking the very 
picture of hilarity. "It is plain from what 
you say now, Herbert, that you think you have 
enough ; and no man ever thought that, who 
had not a little more than he wanted ; and, 
therefore, my good fellow, before our two 
wives come back, I will candidly tell you that 
just at this particular moment I really am 
devilish hard up, and upon my soul ! you 
would be doing me a very essential service if 
you could lend me ten pounds." 

It was greatly the wish of Herbert, while 
purposing to take his vdfe as completely as 
might be from all associations with her worth- 
less family, that as few painful sensations 
should be mixed with the parting as possible ; 

VOL. III. Q 
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and hearing the careless laugh of the mother 
approaching, he pulled forth his pocket-book 
with so hasty a movement, as to give the 
appearance of great eagerness to the action ; 
and drawing a ten-pound note from it, placed 
it on the ready palm of Mr. Richards. From 
that moment the whole state and condition of 
that versatile gentleman seemed changed. 
Had any one been present who had known 
him in his most palmy days, he would have 
recognized the same radiant expression of 
heart-felt hilarity, which had so often made 
his society sought by sadder spirits, as an 
antidote to spleen. 

That moody men should be willing to pay, 
in some shape or other, for the ghttering sparks 
of fun and frolic which he had the power of 
scattering among them, was perfectly just, and 
reasonable ; but, although our friend Herbert, 
with all his wisdom, could not help being 
almost as much amused as angry, at this 
*' stand and deUver" sort of attack upon his 
slender purse, he received it as a useful hint 
as to the length of the distance which it might 
be advisable for him to traverse, before he 
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fixed upon the dear little abode which his ima- 
gination had so often sketched as his future 
home. 

But, at the present moment, he reaUy felt 
no regret whatever at the loss of his ten 
pounds ; for, when Zelah and her mother re- 
turned, they were both greeted with such a 
delightful out-pouring of good-humoured hap- 
piness from Mr. Richards, that their fasting 
became a positive merry-making. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The next entry jfrom my heroine's journal 
which I shall copy, was as follows. 

" Never again shall I say that I cannot 
make him out ! If it was the villain's purpose 
to marry a woman incapable of penetrating 
the varnish of hypocrisy in which he clothes 
himself, he should not have chosen me. 

" Idiot ! Did he really believe that I could 
be taken in by his precious mixture of kisses 
and coaxing? Did he really think that I 
would welcome his enchanting caresses one 
moment, and borrow a little money from my 
father for him the next ? Let him go on — I 
am quite ready for him. We are told that 
the wind is tempered for the shorn lamb, and 
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very charming it is that so it should be, for so 
only can the shorn lamb endure its shearing. 
But I am tempered for endurance after a dif- 
ferent fashion, and that Mr. Cornelius Folk- 
stone may perhaps discover in the fulness of 
time. 

"I have always thought and felt, that I 
was not quite an ordinary character ; and I 
have never been more thoroughly convinced 
of this fact than I am at the present moment. 

" Most women, I believe, having discovered 
with a certainty, beyond the reach of any rea- 
sonable doubt, that they had married a low- 
minded, money-seeking villain, instead of a 
gentleman, would feel broken-hearted, broken- 
spirited, and altogether blighted, and wretched 
for life. 

" But how different is my condition ! It is 
impossible that I should not feel a very con- 
siderable degree of self-respect, when I con- 
template this difference. I should be sorry 
to believe myself a vain woman ; but I do feel 
that I have some right to be a proud one. So 
deeply do I scorn this paltry spendthrift, that 
I anticipate something very like pleasure in 
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exercising the power my excellent father has 
so carefully reserved for me. This precious 
husband of mine has sold himself for the 
shadow of wealth, of which he will never, 
never, never touch the reaUty! That his 
hatred towards me will grow in proportion as 
he feels the growing conviction of his dis- 
appointment, cannot be doubted. But as his 
hatred must be as vain as his hopes, I antici- 
pate more amusement than alarm from watch- 
ing its progress. 

" Poor man ! He has met with one too 
powerful both in mind and position for him 
to cope with ! Perhaps when he is fully aware 
of this, he may grow humble. Disappointed 
people do, I believe, sometimes attain this 
saving grace. But it is not in this way that I 
shall reach it. All my plans have succeeded, 
all my objects have bedh attained. I remained 
unmarried as long as that condition was best 
suited to my purposes. I should never have 
attained the distinguished place in society 
which I have reached, had I not been presented 
to the world in the very fascinating form of a 
young lady of large fortune. But I never 
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suffered my judgment to be lured for a mo- 
ment frpm its watchfulness over my own con- 
dition. I knew, as certainly as that the sun 
must set, that the bright light of young- 
ladyism could not envelop me for ever ; and ere 
the first twiUght of old-maidism could be seen 
approaching, I married myself to one towards 
whom I was too indifferent for it to be pos- 
sible (my fortune being safe) that I could ever 
be greatly annoyed by him/' 

The judgment which my heroine had formed 
of the character of her husband was, as fax 
as it went, very perfectly correct ; its only de- 
fect was that it did not go quite far enough. 
Nor can this defect be fairly stated as any 
proof that her powers of judging were less 
clear than she beUeved them to be ; but cha- 
racter is progressive. That of Mr. Cornelius 
Folkstone was decidedly increasing in energy 
from day to day. 

No one can have perused these pages with 
the attention they really deserve, as the record 
of a character that certainly has existed, with- 
out becoming aware of the superiority of my 
heroine*s mind, when compared to the gene- 
rality of her fellow-mortals. 
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The great advantage, which she herself 
reaped from this superiority, was the bulwark 
which it seemed to interpose between herself 
and pretty nearly every species of disappoint- 
ment. 

She was, in fact, so thoroughly convinced 
that all her projects and purposes ought to 
succeed, that it was almost impossible to beUeve 
that they did not. 

Unhappily, her excellent but more common- 
minded father was differently constituted, and 
looked upon what he saw passing around him 
with a less hopeful eye. Moreover, he was no 
longer either so young or so vigorous as he 
had been, and age and faUing health together 
are apt to convert the rose-coloured medium, 
through which it is so very pleasant to con- 
template every thing, into a tint less briUiant 
and less delusive. 

It is needless to recount the various symp- 
toms both of penury and pretension which, by 
degrees, made themselves about equally evi- 
dent to poor Mr. Morris, before his very worth- 
less son-in-law had been six months an inmate 
of his house. 
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But there were no more back-parlour con- 
fabulations with his dear Charlotte. He could 
not endure to point out to her any such traits 
of character in her husband, as her very 
cautious and discreet bearing led him to be- 
lieve had escaped her notice ; and this reserve, 
so unlike what had hitherto existed between 
them, was, perhaps, more deeply and con- 
stantly painful to him than any other circum- 
stance. 

Charlotte was in some degree aware of this, 
but by no means to its full extent ; or, in jus- 
tice to her real affection to her father, we must 
believe that this reserve would have ceased. 

By far the most consolatory idea, however, 
which now suggested itself to the disappointed 
old man, arose from his believing that his dear, 
ill-matched girl was still profoundly ignorant 
of the very many disgraceftd financial anec- 
dotes which had reached him. But this com- 
fortable delusion was not destined to be of 
very long continuance. The first circumstance 
of thig kind, which had become obvious to 
Charlotte, was the quietly passing by of the 
quarter-day upon which she was to have re- 
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ceived her husband's stipulated contribution to 
her personal expenses. Another came and 
went in the same manner, and then another ; 
all and each without being marked by the 
sUghtest excuse or observation on the subject 
from Mr. ComeUus Folkstone. 

Either from prudence or affection to her 
father, or both, no observation of any kind 
upon this omission was made by my heroine. 
But this sort of kind discretion could not avail 
her long. The coachmaker, who had received 
and very faithftdly executed Mr. Comehus 
Folkstone's splendid orders for a carriage for 
his wife, had very quietly and very civilly re- 
quested him to pay for the same about half-a- 
dozen times, without his taking the shghtest 
notice of the appHcation. 

But at length the long-enduring patience 
on the part of the coach-maker failed, and 
Mr. ComeUus Folkstone was arrested, and 
conveyed to a sponging-house. 

His nerves bore the shock very much better 
than those of the poor old man to whom 
(without a shadow of apology) he appUed to 
assist him out of this Uttle difficulty. It un- 
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fortunately happened, that the note containing 
this unceremonious request was delivered to 
the unfortunate Mr. Morris at his club, where, 
for an occasional half hour, he still sometimes 
contrived to forget his graceless son-in-law, 
and where he was, at the moment it was de- 
livered to him, in the act of chatting with 
one or two of his most respected acquaint- 
ance. 

Had Mr. Morris been a fashionable man, 
he would not have been half so much distressed 
about it ; but he was oidy a respectable man, 
and, therefore, it galled him sorely. 

The note thus publicly delivered to him 
was very dirty, and, unhappily, Mr. Morris, 
before he opened it, asked the waiter whence 
it came. 

The designation of the particular sponging- 
house, which had at that time the honour of 
containing Mr. Cornelius Folkstone, was very 
distinctly pronounced in reply ; whereupon, 
the old gentleman changed colour very per- 
ceptibly, and, without opening the dispatch, 
left the room. 

As soon as he was outside the door, how- 
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ever, he contrived to make himself master of 
the contents, which were as follows : — 

" My dear Mr. Morris, 

" Circumstances, which have really been be- 
yond my power to control, have rendered it 
impossible for me to discharge the preposter- 
ously extravagant bill which Messrs. Wright 
and Blackstone have run up against me for the 
carriage. As this is decidedly more my dear 
Charlotte's aflPair than mine, I feel quite sure 
that you will suffer as little time as possible to 
elapse before it is discharged ; though, were 
it otherwise, I know your honourable name and 
character too well to suspect that you would 
let your daughter's husband remain in durance 
vile a single moment longer than would be 
required by the shortest possible mode of 
obtaining his release. 

" I shall hope to be with you by dinner- 
time ; but, should any troublesome technicali- 
ties occasion delay, I dare say you will give 
me a little law. 

" Your's, very affectionately, 

" Cornelius Folkstone/' 
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The fact of his son-in-law's arrest, which 
had been muttered to him by the waiter, even 
before he had perused the letter, had produced 
a very alarming effect upon the nervous system 
of the old gentleman, whose usually very 
tranquil state of mind had been previously 
disturbed by the gradual development of this 
smooth son-in-law's private character ; but the 
style and tone of the above epistle conveyed 
the coup de grace. 

The worthy Mr. Morris lost his footing, as 
he descended the staircase of the club, and fell 
to the bottom of the flight. 

He never spoke again; but the note had 
been safely deposited in his waistcoat pocket, 
and being found there by his daughter, had 
explained to her "the deep damnation of his 
taking off," quite as distinctly as the most 
elaborate narrative of the circumstances could 
have done. 

The power of loving was certainly not the 
most distinguished faculty in the aspiring cha- 
racter of my heroine ; but, most assuredly, 
she had loved her father a great deal better, 
and a great deal more, than she had ever loved 
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any body else ; and now, feeling, as she really 
did, that her husband had murdered him, 
hatred towards him bade fair not only to out- 
weigh her contempt, (which is saying a good 
deal for it), but to become the master-passion 
of her heart, and so powerful and active a 
one, as to overcome every other, save only her 
clinging love and reverence for the world, 

Mr. Morris had been very sincerely liked, 
and very sincerely respected, by a tolerably 
large circle of acquaintance, who all demon- 
strated their sorrow and their sympathy with 
the .grief of his daughter by every means in 
their power ; but it was many weeks before 
she would consent to see any one. 

And how was this interval passed by her ? 
In silent tears and tender recollections ? No. 

If Charlotte had been possessed by no 
master-passion, I should never have selected 
her from my many acquaintance as a heroine ; 
but she had a master-passion, and it was that 
which ruled her actions now. 

Her abhorrence of her husband, whom she 
very justly considered as the immediate cause 
of her father's death, was strong, fearfully 
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strong within her, and there were a few mo- 
ments during which she indulged herself, as it 
were, in painting to her fancy his abject con- 
dition in the sponging-house ; and she almost 
laughed, as her fancy contrasted his dinners 
and suppers there, to those which he had 
appeared so keenly to relish in Gloucester 
Place. 

And then a merry imp seemed to leer at 
her, and suggest the facility of keeping him 
there, or in some more hopeless place of con- 
finement still. 

For whence was money to come to obtain 
his freedom, if it came not from her ? She had 
been made acquainted with the elder Mr. 
Folkstone's whimsical obstinacy on all such 
subjects, and she, therefore, felt pretty toler- 
ably certain that his release must come from 
her, or not at all. And how did this convic- 
tion affect her ? Did she glory in the power 
so carefully vested in her by her marriage 
settlements? Most assuredly she did ; it would 
have been difficult for any woman to have 
gloried in such an arrangement more. But 
how did she use it now ? She used it in a 
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way to prove very clearly that a master-passion 
is a master, and one that scruples not to exer- 
cise a most overwhelming tyranny. 

The first command issued by the heiress of 
Mr. Morris, upon perceiving that her beloved 
father was indeed dead, and thereupon being 
conscious that she had herself become the 
sole possessor of his wealth, was to send for 
the family attorney, and give him instructions 
for the immediate release of her husband. 
Nay, even at that trying moment, she retained 
enough self-possession to tell the lawyer that 
the arrest had originated entirely in a mistake, 
the carriage having been, in fact, the pro- 
perty of her father, and the payment for it 
refused by her husband, without explanation, 
because he thought the demand had been 
made impertinently. 

This transaction seemed to throw a very 
pleasant Kght, in the eyes of Mr. Cornelius 
Folkstone, upon the future intentions of his 
charming wife. It became immediately evi- 
dent to him, that she intended to sustain the 
place in society which she filled with so much 
eclat, by living on the best possible terms 
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with her fashionable husband; and fashion- 
able and very highly distinguished he was as 
much determined to be as she was herself. 

And, accordingly, the few first weeks^ of 
mourning over, they set ofiF in very briUiant 
style. 

That she most cordially hated him, he was 
probably aware ; nor did she do him the ridi- 
culous wrong of supposing that there was any 
lack of sympathy in his private feelings to- 
wards her; but they were both determined 
upon being people of fashion, and this common 
object formed a link strong enough to make 
them gallop on together side by side, without 
breaking their harness. 

The charm of feehng himself to .be a very 
great mao in hi. own drawing-room. hS 
sufficient novelty in it to supply the absence 
of higher gambhng excitement than he could 
find there, for the next two or three years ; 
and during this interval his lady contented 
herself with the consciousness that her hus- 
band was well dressed, well fed, and well re- 
ceived only by her permission ; and that the 
moment he transgressed in any way, she had 
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only to change the scene of her social success, 
take her money and go abroad, leaving him 
without a sou, behind her. 

This sort of separation she knew would not 
do in England, but she thanked heaven that 
the continent was still open to all who had 
money enough to live in tolerably good style, 
which her income would enable her to do 
vastly better abroad than at home ; and though 
she was aware, from what she heard and read, 
that she might take up a more brilliant posi- 
tion by having (what she certainly had not) 
the reputation (fune femme ffalante, yet still 
she flattered herself, and not vainly, perhaps, 
that if her said husband ventured in any way 
to annoy her, she could begin a new career 
with very rational expectations of success. 

But "time lessens marvel," which means 
much the same, I suspect, as if we said time 
lessens excitement; and this very decidedly 
proved to be the case with Mr. Cornelius 
Folkstone. 

While he felt it to be rather a new thing to 
him to strut about his handsome drawing- 
rooms, or sit at the bottom of his well-spread 
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table, doing the honours of it to people who 
fonnerly thought they were doing him a great 
favour while inviting him to theirs, as long as 
the novelty of all this continued, it did very 
well ; but, by degrees, the high-spirited Mr. 
Cornelius discovered that all this was really a 
devilish bore ; that there was ten times more 
fun at any club, where a man could get toler- 
ably high play ; and that, although he took 
the liberty of nmning in debt considerably 
more than his wife gave him credit for, yet 
still it was also a bore, not to get more ready 
money out of her. 

That the stringent settlements, which con- 
stituted her the receiver-general of all her late 
father's income, were not unfrequently cursed 
by this needy gentleman, is very certain ; but, 
by degrees he began to think that, after all, 
this did not signify much ; for as it was certain 
that she would never endure the disgrace of 
seeing him marched off to prison, there was, 
in point of fact, no very important difference 
between his paying his own debts, or her 
paying them for him. 

Nevertheless, the observations and the medi- 
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tations on what was going forward, went on 
(silently as yet) on both sides ; but, at length, 
Mrs. Cornelius Eolkstone began to think that 
it was ahnost time for her to walk off with her 
money, and take up her residence abroad ; and 
Mr. ComeUus Folkstone began to think, and 
to say too, that it was time for him to throw 
off the troublesome mask of civility which he 
had hitherto worn, and tell her in plain En- 
ghsh that, as long as he hved, her settlement 
was a farce, for that there was no law, nor 
gospel either, which could prevent his locking 
her up, and keeping her upon bread and water 
till she obeyed his commands. 

Now, as my heroine was too well informed 
a woman not to be aware that the law made 
and provided in this country, for regulating 
the extent of the husband's power over the 
wife, was somewhat uncertain, and as her 
opinion of her husband's character was not 
very exalted, she at length came to the deter- 
mination of delaying her migrating project no 
longer, but quietly to set about her prepara- 
tions for exchanging her long-enjoyed home in 
Gloucester Place for another home equally 
enjoyable elsewhere. 
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There was only one human being to whom 
my independent heroine intended to communi- 
cate her intentions, and this was her now very 
infirm old aunt, Mrs. Buckhurst. The sort of 
dormant hostile feeling, which had once existed 
between them, had long been extinguished; 
in fact, it had ceased to exist from the moment 
that Charlotte became convinced that her own 
power over her father was too well established, 
for her aunt to shake it. 

The Hannah Cook of former days was the 
Hannah Cook still, and the invalided state of 
the old lady was not such as to prevent her 
usefulness in the mansion. Moreover, Mr. 
Morris had by his will charged the property of 
his daughter with a life annuity to her aunt, of 
one hundred pounds, and fifty pounds a-year 
in addition, provided that the aunt and niece 
ceased to live together. 

I am afraid it is true, and pity 'tis it should 
be so, that independence will often produce a 
greater feeling, as well as a greater demon- 
station of respect, than obedience to all the 
ten commandments. In the case of good 
Mrs. Buckhurst it is quite certain that the 
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notoriety of her legacy had a much greater 
effect in improving her position, than any 
thing it did, or could have procured for her, 
by expanding it ; and, as nothing was said or 
hinted at respecting her possible change of 
residence, she remained in Gloucester Place 
with quite as much comfort as a rheumatic 
old lady could hope to enjoy any where. 

And now, my heroine, having fully made up 
her mind to tempt fate and her husband no 
longer, by remaining under the same roof with 
him, mounted to the now well-warmed little 
garret still appropriated to her aunt, and very 
clearly and impressively stated to her the pro- 
ject of her intended evasion, and her reasons 
for it. 

" I heartily wish, my dear,'* said the old lady, 
" that your trustee, Mr. Montague Herbert, 
were living in London, instead of on the 
continent.*' 

"I heartily wish so, too, my dear aunt," 
replied Charlotte, colouring, perhaps from the 
consciousness of the frequency with which she 
had wished the same thing. " But wishes 
won't bring him here, you know ; and if we 
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could telegraph each other, I feel very confi- 
dent that he would not advise me to trust my- 
self any longer to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Cornelius Folkstone. In fact, dear aunt," she 
continued, in an accent which the old lady re- 
cognized as symptomatic of a tolerably firm re- 
solution — "in fact, I am determined to be 
off*. I know I may trust ycm^ and that you 
will not hint any thing of my intention except 
to Hannah. And now," she added, very 
kindly, "I must take care of you. I have 
already drawn for the money I shall immedi- 
ately want, and will now pay you fifty pounds 
in advance. Of course you, and Hannah with 
you, I hope, will leave the house pretty speedily 
after you learn that I am actually gone ; and 
from that time I will take care that one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds shall be paid to you 
annually. Moreover, I wish you to tell 
Hannah that if she will consent to remain with 
you as your personal attendant, I will pay her, 
as long as she stays with you, the same wages 
that I do at present." 

" You are very kind, my dear, to think so 
much of me and my comfort, at such a mo- 
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ment as this/* replied the old lady, looking at 
her earnestly, and with an aspect which ex- 
pressed anxiety. And then she added, 
after the silence of a moment, " Where is it 
that Mr. Montague Herbert is living, my dear ? 
It is not a great way off, is it ?'* 

" Oh dear, no !" was Charlotte's reply. " In 
these raU-road days,'* she added, "a very 
short notice could bring him to us. Zelah 
tells me, in her last letter, that they have taken 
a nice cheap little cottage at Tours, and that 
is but a few hours beyond Paris. But now I 
must leave you, aunt. You may depend, how- 
ever, upon my paying you another visit before 
I start. I shall send my maid Stephens off 
first with my trinkets, and then follow her 
with no more preparation than if I were going 
to take a walk. My trunks are packed 
already, and directed to the house of Stephens's 
aunt, who lives in the Borough. You must 
tell Hannah, as soon as I am gone, to send 
them to her by the carrier. Stephens will 
receive instructions what to do with them." 

An embrace, perhaps the most cordial they 
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had ever exchanged, passed between them, and 
then Charlotte quietly took possession of her 
usual sofa in the second drawing-room, and, 
with a new novel in her hand, awaited the 
return of her husband to dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

He returned very punctually, attended to 
his very gentlemanly toilet as usual, and then 
met her in the dining-room. 

Mrs. Cornelius Folkstone was not in the 
habit of taking a great deal of wine, and, 
therefore, almost as soon as the dessert was 
put upon the table, she rose to leave the 
room. 

" Sit down again, if you please," said her 
husband, with a dignified wave of his hand. 
" I wish to speak to you." 

She did not sit down again, but neither did 
she leave the room. 

" Sit down !" he reiterated, somewhat 
loudly. 
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" I can listen to you quite as well standing," 
she very quietly replied, adjusting the clasp 
of her bracelet. 

He rose from his seat and approached her ; 
but Charlotte had a stout heart, and looked 
at him with a smile that certainly had some- 
what of contempt in it. 

" We have both of us played the fool long 
enough, madam !" he said, rudely placing his 
hands upon her shoulders, and obHging her to 
resume her seat. " The law enforces the obe- 
dience of a wife to her husband; and the 
execution of that law I shall now take into my 
own hands. Your imbecile father secured to 
you the power of drawing the money which 
belongs to me as your husband, and thereby 
he, of course, insured to me the power of spend- 
ing it. The only difference which this absurd 
regulation has made is, that in order to spare 
myself the vulgar bore of bullying you, I 
have been led to spend money on credit, and, 
therefore, have inevitably spent more than I 
otherwise should have done. The consequence 
of all this naturaUy is, that I must now make 
you draw for a large sum. You must imme- 
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diately let me have one thousand pounds, 
madam.'' 

" I wish that I had the power of presenting 
you with a little common sense, Mr. Cornelius 
Folkstone," replied his wife, very quietly, 
though with lips and cheeks both rather paler 
than ordinary. "What do you think my 
trustees would do with such a draft ?*' 

" Pay it !" was the reply, pronounced with 
emphasis. 

*' You will find yourself mistaken," she re- 
pUed, but with very feminine gentleness. 

" 1 think not," he returned, mimicking her 
quiet tone. " The only one of these gentry, 
who is at all Ukely to give me any trouble by 
such impertinence, is your sometime idol, Mr. 
Montague Herbert. But, thank the gods ! he 
is no longer an inhabitant of England, and I 
should really doubt if he could find ready- 
money to cross the channel, even if you were 
able to send an express after him, which, most 
assuredly, you are not." 

Charlotte had no reply ready, and, therefore, 
like a wise woman, she remained silent. 

He waited for a moment, and then said in a 
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tone which was more gloomy than violent, 
" Will you do what I bid you ? Will you 
draw a cheque upon your trustees for a thou- 
sand pounds ?" 

" I wiQ not/' was the reply of his wife. 

He looked at her for a moment. She was 
still rather pale, but she looked resolute. 

" You WILL NOT," he repeated, again rising 
from his chair, and approaching her. She 
started up, sprang past him, and violently rang 
the bell. 

As soon as he perceived her object, he re- 
treated, but so deUberately, that it was evi- 
dent he did not choose to prevent her doing 
what she wished ; there was, indeed, a very 
unpleasant sort of smile upon his Ups, that 
did not look as if he were afraid of her. 

The bell, however, was rung, and rung 
loudly; and, moreover, it was immediately 
answered by the appearance of a man-servant. 

"You are not wanted, John," said Mr. 
Cornelius Folkstone, very gently ; and there- 
upon John retreated and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

Now it so happened that the Morris house- 
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hold was rather celebrated for rarely changing 
its domestic servants. At the time of Mr. 
Morris* imexpected death, the two men-ser- 
vants were the same who had lived with him 
very nearly as long as he had inhabited the 
house where he died. But within a month 
after his funeral the man who had long occu- 
pied the station of upper servant, or butler, 
was dismissed, and another, strongly recom- 
mended, as Mr. Cornelius asserted, by a friend 
of his father, was hired in his place. 

The new servant was not a very young man, 
nor in any way very prepossessing in appear- 
ance ; but he was unquestionably a very good 
servant, and as the plate and glass were as 
bright as ever, and Mistress Hannah found 
no fault with him, he appeared well established 
in his place. It was this man who had an- 
swered the bell on the present occasion, and 
though he had scarcely done more than show 
himself at the door, the unfortunate Charlotte 
fancied that she saw a glance exchanged be- 
tween him and his master, which made her 
feel very doubtful whether his answering the 
belt so promptly was any sign of her being 
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more secure from violence than if he had been 
further oflF. 

Cornelius waited till the door was closed 
again, and then he said, in a deep, deliberate 
voice, which she felt to be more alarming than 
any violence, " Listen to me, Mrs. Folkstone, 
and believe what I say, for much may Hepend 
upon your doing so. I will have the money 
I ask for; vnll you immediately sign your 
name to this cheque ? If you will, all will go 
smoothly again. But if you refuse to do it 
peaceably, I hereby give you notice that I will 
make you. There is nobody in the house 
with us except your crippled aunt, and the 
man who has now left the room. He is my 
creature, and his life is already in my power, 
from circumstances with which I am ac- 
quainted concerning him. ' Think, therefore, 
for a moment before you decide upon offering 
any further opposition to my will. Take 
counsel from your common sense, Charlotte, 
it will be better for you." 

There was something in this proceeding so 
very much out of the common every-day 
course of civilized life, that this appeal to her 
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common sense settled the business at once, 
at least as far as her will was concerned. 

" You are quite right, sir," she replied. 
" It is to my common sense that I must have 
recourse, and not to any melodramatic effects 
in the hope of out- blustering your's. I will 
NOT sign the cheque you demand of me, and I 
will trust myself to the protection of English 
laws, and the vigilance of English police." 

Cornelius made no reply ; but it was now 
his turn to ring the bell, and he did so ; but 
it was without any haste or any violence. His 
faithful John could have been at no great dis- 
tance, for the door of the room was opened 
before the bell had ceased to vibrate. 

" My dressing-room is ready, I presume ?" 
said the master. 

" Yes, sir," repUed the man. 

" Then take the feet of your mistress in 
your hands, while I take her head." 

The twofold operation was performed in a 
moment, and the mistress of the mansion was 
thus carried, without any apparent violence, 
out of her dining-room. 

But my heroine was not subject to fainting. 
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or nervous aflFections of any kind ; and being 
therefore in perfect possession of her senses, 
she waited till she found herself in the passage, 
where, as being nearest to the house-door, she 
thought she had the best chance of being 
heard, and then and there uttered a very 
violent scream. 

But it really seemed as if the lawless indi- 
viduals, who were thus treating her. were so 
accustomed to acts of violence as to be aware 
of the probability of her giving this species 
of alann, for they both instantly responded to 
it with so hearty and loud a laugh, that if a 
whole detachment of the police had been 
parading before the door at the time, they 
could not have suspected for a moment that 
any thing worse than rather noisy merry- 
making was going on within. 

At right angles to the door leading to the 
kitchen-stairs there was in this house, as in 
many others, a door which would infallibly 
have led into the garden, if garden there had 
been ; but as there was none, the said door 
opened upon a small room about twelve feet 
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square, very comfortably fitted up as a gentle- 
man's dressing-room. 

It contained a fiie-place, dressing and wash- 
ing apparatus, a writing table, and arm chair, 
and moreover a sofa. And upon this sofa the 
lady of the house was deposited. 

"You will remain within call," said the 
lady's husband to his servant. Whereupon 
the man left the room, and the married pair 
were left alone. 

Charlotte was a good deal startled, yet not 
so much so as to forget that she was very de- 
cidedly a woman of no ordinary abiUty, that 
it had been the glory of her past life to feel 
conscious that she had carved out her own 
destiny, and that this glory would be lost to 
her for ever if she now suffered any childish 
terrors to influence her conduct. Instead, 
therefore, of either weeping or bemoaning 
herself, she lay perfectly still; and, with the 
exception of pulling a cushion of the sofa a 
Uttle more comfortably under her head, exactly 
in the attitude in which they had placed her. 

It is probable that Mr. ComeHus Folkstone, 
during the whole course of their long acquaint- 
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ance, had never before been so conscious that 
she really was a very clever woman as he was 
at that moment; but the feelings produced by 
this conviction of her superior abilities were 
not affectionate. He determined, however, to 
appear as cool and self-possessed as herself; 
and to this end he first stirred the fire, and 
then took up from the toilet table a delicate 
little brush, and began arranging his whiskers. 
But as her immoveable tranquillity seemed 
likely to endure longer, or at least with less 
inconvenience than his employment, he was 
the first to betray symptoms of impatience ; 
and he turned towards her abruptly, at the 
same time dashing his little brush upon the 
table with considerable violence, and said, 
" Do you really expect, you stupid idiot ! to 
tire my patience out by lying Uke a log in 
that style ?" 

" There might be some sort of amusement 
in watching the result of such an experiment,'* 
she replied, " if my meditations concerning 
myself did not furnish me with a more inter- 
esting occupation than any possible thoughts 
concerning you could do.'' 

s 2 
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"But these sublime meditations must, I 
presume, be enjoyed in secret," he replied, 
" otherwise it would be a delightful occupation 
for me to share them/' 

" Nay, I feel just now in so very amiable 
a state of mind, that I shall have no objection 
to thinking aloud, if my doing so will amuse 

you." 

" Can so very clever a woman, as you are, 
doubt for a moment that her thoughts must 
be amusing to others, as well as to herself?" 
he replied, with a sneer. 

"Very well then — ^you shaQ have them. 
Only don't throw the brushes about, because 
that may disturb the current of the said 
thoughts, and you will find them very well 
concocted and orderly, if they are deUvered 
without interruption. 

" In the first place, I am thinking how per- 
fectly easy it will be for you to keep me for 
an immensely long time in this nasty little 
room without any body's finding me out. 
You have nothing to do, you know, but just 
to quarrel with all the servants, excepting 
John, and send them off, one after another. 
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Poor, dear aunt Buckhurst could not come 
down stairs without help, if the house were on 
fire, so she will give you very little trouble." 

" What a pity it is, my charming wife, that 
we should ever difier on any point, when there 
are some on which we agree so completely !" 
said the gentleman, adding, with a graceful 
bow, " Pray go on !" 

" I will," she replied. " Moreover, I am 
thinking," she continued, "that although I 
am engaged to go with Lady Holmes to the 
Opera to-night, and have promised to call for 
her, yet no greater inconvenience can be an- 
ticipated from this than that she will send to- 
morrow morning to enquire for nie ; in reply 
to which, you can write a pretty, affectionate, 
little note, telling her that I have head or tooth- 
ache, or something of that kind, you know. 
And then we are both engaged to dine out the 
day after to-morrow ; but you can go without 
me and repeat the same sick story. And so 
it may go on for a week or ten days, perhaps, 
and then " 

" And then," said her husband, interrupt- 
ing her, " and then I wiU very affectionately 
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have the street covered knee deep with straw, 
that the vile carriages may not disturb you. 
And then a first cousin of my dear, faithful 
John, who has been brought up to the medical 
profession, shall come in his chariot to visit 
you. And then several aunts and cousins of 
the same race shall be hired in the place of 
the servants whom I have dismissed on ac- 
count of their dishonesty ; and then you will 
get a little better, and then, my gentle love, 
I will gag you and wrap you up with such 
tender care, that not an inch of your sweet 
face shall be seen ; and then we will set oflF 
together in order to try change of air, and 
then we may enjoy a delightful tete-a-tete 
together at some pretty little village on the 
continent, or it may be in Western America. 
There are some charmingly retired spots 
there." 

"Extremely well laid down, my amiable 
Cornelius," returned the lady, composedly 
making a new arrangement with her sofa 
cushion. "But do you not think that you 
will be put to some inconvenience during this 
time by the want of cash ? You can scarcely 
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expect that so very sick a wife will be able to 
draw cheques for you." 

" This inconvenience will not be immediately 
felt, my dear love/' he replied, " for you have 
many very handsome trinkets, and there is a 
very considerable amount of costly plate in 
the house, all of which I shall turn into ready 
cash, with as much facility as if they were so 
many drafts from your own dear conjugal 
pen." 

" And when this resource fails you, what is 
. to happen next ?" said his wife, looking him 
steadily in the face. " You are aware, I be- 
lieve," she added, " that you do not inherit 
my fortune after my death ?" 

*• Not unless you make a will in my favour," 
he replied, with a smile. 

" Then I must say that I think your whole 
scheme a very feeble one," said Charlotte, with 
as much composure as if they had been dis- 
cussing the alteration of a door or a window. 

'* The feebleness or the strength of it," he 
replied, resolutely, " will depend wholly upon 
the firmness of our respective characters." 

" I perceive it," said she, in a tone as steady 
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as his own. " It is as if we were going to 
play a long, patient game of chess together ; 
and, you may depend upon it, I shall derive 
quite as much amusement from it as you 
will." 

" I suspect that your courage in facing un- 
known suffering is greater than your acuteness 
in anticipating what that suffering may be," 
said he, in a voice and with a look which might 
well have made a woman's heart quail. And 
the heart of my heroine would, probably, have 
sunk within her, much more hopelessly than 
it did, had it not been for the very profound 
feeling of contempt, as well as hatred, with 
which her husband had inspired her. 

" He has neither the courage nor the patience 
necessary to carry out such a scheme," was 
the thought which suggested itself as she 
looked at and listened to him ; and thereupon 
she closed her eyes, and appeared to be pre- 
paring herself for a very tranquil nap. 

He was desperately provoked at this seem- 
ing indifference, though he did not give her 
credit for its being one half so genuine as it 
really was. He immediately left her, how- 
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ever, to enjoy such repose as she could find ; 
and, having deposited a very handsome fee in 
the hand of his friend John, he left the house 
in the custody of that worthy agent and his 
associates. 

While these scenes were passing down 
stairs, Mrs. Buckhurst and her confidential 
Hannah were discussing as much as they knew 
of the state of affairs in the quiet little room 
under the roof. 

It was the daily habit of this faithful old 
servant to leave the lower regions to the care 
of the kitchen-maid, as soon as the last speci- 
men of her own culinary efforts for the day 
was fairly consigned to the hands of the offi- 
cial who was to set it on the dinner-table ; 
and, after refreshing her toilet, in such a manner 
as to make herself tolerably presentable, to at- 
tend or rather to join the old lady's tea-table. 

No sooner were they quietly seated together 
on the evening in question, than Mrs. Buckhurst 
recounted to her all that had passed between 
her and her niece before dinner, on the subject 
of Mrs. Folkstone leaving her husband and 
going abroad. 
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" And, in my judgment, she wo'n't go an 
hour too soon if she goes to-night,** said 
Hannah. » ''The feDow that master, as we 
are now obUged to call him, has put in the 
place of William, is neither more nor less than 
a thief ; for, before Mary was sent off for this 
precious cousin of the new man to take her 
place, she had seen enough in his room to feel 
sure that he had more than he had ever come 
by honestly. I never knew the girl to tell a 
lie for the seven years that I have known her ; 
and she told me positively that shcxhad seen 
not less than four different watches in his roomi. 
And we all know what that is Ukely to mean. 
Moreover, there is a sort of consultation con- 
stantly going on between the master and the 
man, that looks any thing but respectable, and 
he so nearly a stranger too. And, as to the 
under man, who was his finding too, though 
they don't say so, I really don't beUeve that he 
ever lived in a gentleman's family before, since 
he was born. In short, ma'am, it all looks 
bad together. Wilham said before he went, 
that bills against master kept coming in ever- 
lasting, and missis won't draw no money but 
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what she pays away herself. And now, my 
dear good lady, from all you have heard from 
missis herself, it is as plain to me as plain can 
be, that he means to force her to let him have 
money in some wicked way or other." 

" Well, well !" returned the old lady, after 
listening very attentively to this long state- 
ment, " when things come to the worst, they 
must mend ; and by her account, unless he 
beats her outright, nothing can be much worse 
for her than things are at present. But I do 
not keep any secret from you, dear Hannah ; 
and the truth is, she is very likely to get away 
to-night if he goes out, and gives her an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. She has already sent off 
Stephens with her trinkets." 

** And most heartily glad am I to hear it," 
replied the good woman. "But, of course, 
she will run up for a moment to take leave of 
you before she starts ?" 

" She promised that she would do so," re- 
plied Mrs. Buckhurst, " but I almost wish she 
had not; for, in fact, I have already taken 
leave of her, and it is possible she may jun 
some risk by coming here again. I suppose 
your master is not gone out yet ?" 
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"No, ma'am," replied Hannah. "I left 
them both at table when I t;ame up." 

"Then I wish you would return to the 
kitchen, Hannah, and be on the look out," 
said Mrs. Buckhurst ; " and if he does go out, 
as, of course, he will do as usual, I wish you 
would go to her from me, and tell her how 
anxious I am that she should go without any 
delay whatever. Do this, dear Hannah, in- 
stead of sitting here with me, and come up to 
me again the very moment she is gone. I 
suppose her maid will be waiting for her at no 
great distance ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, you may be very sure of that. 
Stephens is a very good creature, and will do 
her very best to take care of her unfortunate 
mistress. We both of us know a great deal 
more than we have ever said, and we pity her 
heartily, poor lady !" 

For nearly two hours after Hannah had 
taken her departure, Mrs. Buckhurst sat pa- 
tiently waiting for the return of her envoy, 
and there she waited more than an hour 
longer, rather impatiently. But, at length, 
Hannah's well-known step was heard upon the 
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stairs, and then the door of the garret opened, 
and she entered. 

The first words uttered by Mrs. Buckhurst 
were, " What is the matter, Hannah ?" and no 
wonder, for the tranquil, comely face of the 
faithful servant was evidently flushed and agi- 
tated. 

" I don't know what's the matter,'* was her 
reply ; " but, as sure as I am born, there is 
something queer going on in master's dressing- 
room." 

" In his dressing-room, my good woman ? 
What can you mean ?" 

" Why, my real meaning is, that, I believe in 
my heart, that my missis is just fastened up 
there/' 

And then, for the satisfaction of her very 
anxious listener, Hannah began a long narra- 
tion, which it is not necessary to repeat, giving 
a very mysterious, yet very accurate account 
of all the sounds that had been heard, nobody 
could tell why or wherefore, adding thereto the 
very important fact that, most assuredly, her 
mistress was not gone, and yet could not be 
found in the house. 
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" But how can you be so positively certain 
that she is not gone, if you have not seen 
her ?" said Mrs. Buckhurst. 

" Because I know she had some tea after 
you sent me down stairs," repHed Hannah ; 
"and because, from the time the tea was 
taken up to her, till within five minutes ago, 
or say ten minutes if you will, I have been 
standing wrapt up in my great cloth cloak 
upon the area steps, watching the front door, 
and I saw master go out, plain enough ; but I 
am ready to take my oath that she has never 
passed through the door." 

" And why, then, do you say she is not in 
the house, Hannah ?" demaiided the old lady. 

" I do not say that, ma'am, but I say I 
can't find her. From the time I left the area 
steps, to the very moment I came up here, I 
have been employed in looking for her ; nor is 
there a single room in the house, excepting the 
cellar, and my master's dressing-room, that I 
have not entered." 

" And what was it you said about his dress- 
ing-room ?" said the old lady, anxiously. 

" I don't know, ma'am. I don't know what 
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I did say, and I don't know what I can say, 
that signifies any thing, unless I go beyond 
the truth. For I have not been in the dress- 
ing-room, nor can I truly say that I heard any 
thing there when I stood at the door listening, 
which I might not have heard if my master 
and his servant had been there alone. But 
where else can she be ?" 

" Did you attempt to open the door, Han- 
nah?" enquired Mrs. Buckhurst. 

" Yes, that I did, as fearless as a Hon," said 
the good Hannah, stoutly, " but it was locked. 
And, for the matter of that, I certainly do 
know that it is very often locked, for master 
keeps a lot of rings and pins lying about 
there." 

m 

" And have you heard any sound from the 
dressing-room since your master went out ?" 

" I hardly know whether to say yes or no," 
replied Hannah. " I certainly once or twice 
fancied that I did. But it has got those 
double doors that my old master was so fond 
of, you know, and the one towards the passage 
is covered with red cloth into the bargain, so 
that it really is not very easy to be certain 
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whether one can hear from it or no. But 
after all, perhaps, my greatest reason for fancy- 
ing that my poor missis is there, is, just that I 
can't find her any where else ?" 

" Should you mind takmg a letter to the 
post for me, to-night ? Do you think it is too 
late to go out, Hannah ? " said Mrs. Buck- 
hurst. 

" Oh, dear no, ma'am ; not the least bit too 
late," was Hannah's reply. 

" Well, then, give me my little desk, and I 
will write a letter before I go to bed. But I 
think I would rather be alone, Hannah; so 
you had better go down stairs to the kitchen. 
And I would not let this John, that you talk 
of, see me listening at the dressing-room door, 
if I were you." 

Hannah promised obedience; and Mrs. 
Buckhurst was left alone with her writing-desk. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

We must now return to take a short peep 
at Montague Herbert and his long-loved, but 
suddenly-wedded, Zelah. There certainly, did 
appear to be something rather wild and 
scrambling in the manner in which this long, 
well-weighed, most deep, and most reasonable 
attachment was hurried to its happy catas- 
trophe at last ; but, all things considered, it 
niight have been difficult to have hit upon any 
better time, better place, or better plan, for 
bringing the affair to its proper conclusion. 

At any rate, whether all that had happened 
was the result of wisdom or of chance, the 
result of it was all that the hearts of the lovers 
could wish, or their wisest and most loving 
friends desire. But there was certainly, at 
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their first setting off as man and wife, some- 
thing whimsical enough in the contrast be- 
tween the style and manner of their external 
and actual proceedings, and the effects pro- 
duced thereby upon their feeUngs and con- 
dition. 

A young lady getting up in the morning in 
the most anxious state of mind imaginable, with 
no more idea of a wedding than of a funeral, 
as the event which was to mark the coming 
day and finding herself, in the course of three 
hours afterwards, seated beside her bridegroom 
in a railroad carriage, spinning away at the best 
Belgian speed to some distant homes — he did 
not know what, and she did not know where 
— might be expected to have been a good 
deal agitated, though perhaps not quite mise- 
rable either. But, if permitted to use only 
one solitary word to express the condition of 
my poor Zelah's mind, as she thus travelled, 
she knew not whither, that word must be 
PEACE. It is too late in my book to reca- 
pitulate all the causes, which had contributed 
to make the enjoyment of this quiet blessing 
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a source of such exquisite happiness ; but such 
it was, and such Montague knew it to be ; and 
no mother watching the slumber of a feverish 
child ever demonstrated more gentle tenderness 
than he did upon this eventful day. No one 
who had watched his demeanour would have 
suspected that his heart was throbbing with 
all the rapture of happy love ; and this very 
decided proof, that he was thinking more of 
her than of himself, was a better guarantee for 
her future happiness than all the raptures ever 
manifested. 

Their journey was not a very long one, for 
the first abode they fixed upon was in a com- 
fortable furnished house, in the pretty valley 
of Chaude Fontaine ; and there they remained 
in the enjoyment of a greater degree of hap- 
piness than, according to the popular account, 
seems to be the lot of many amongst us. 

But Zelah in due time became the mother 
of a fine healthy Uttle boy, and then of a fine 
healthy little girl ; and as a third blessing was 
promised at no very distant date, it occurred 
to Herbert that his Uttle income might be 
turned to better account, if he could find a 
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small unfurnished house, where a garden, and 
a pig, and a little poultry yard, might, by the . 
help of a Uttle industry on his part, assist in 
maintaining the dear beings, who seemed 
to be multiplying rather rapidly around him. 

As Zelah too was very much of the same 
opinion, the movement was speedily made ; 
the husband and father was sent forth to see 
what he could jQjid, and the result of the ex- 
pedition was the taking the Uttle cottage at 
Tours, of which mention has already been 
made by my heroine in her conversation with 
Mrs. Buckhurst. 

The letter, which we left the good old lady 
in the act of writing, was addressed to Mon- 
tague Herbert, at Tours ; and it reached him 
with all the celerity of a railway-post. 

It was not a very long letter, but it was 
very much to the pm'pose ; for it brought Mrs. 
CorneUus Folkstone's most energetic and active 
trustee (very Uterally with as little delay as 
possible) to the spot where she was still in- 
carcerated, with less chance of getting out of 
it than might have been expected, considering 
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that the house was her own, and situated, 
moreover, in the midst of our well-ordered city 
of London. 

But so far Mr. Cornelius had managed his 
affairs remarkably well. At an early hour on 
the morning foUowing the depositing Mrs. 
Buckhurst's important letter in the post, the 
confidential John came to his master with a 
very grave face, accompanied by the new 
house-maid, and carrying in his hand a gold 
watch, which was the said master's property. 
This watch he then and there declared he had 
found concealed in a stocking, apparently 
under the process of mending, and deposited 
in a work-bag belonging to Hannah Cook, 
which was suspended upon the back of a chair, 
upon which it was the notorious custom of the 
said Hannah to sit. 

Upon hearing this statement, the master of 
the house immediately ordered that the culprit 
should appear before him, accompanied by her 
accusers ; and it may easily be believed that the 
process of ejectment was neither difficult, nor 
long. 

Her boxes were violently dragged from their 
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long-enjoyed abode, and deposited behind her 
in a hackney-coach, which was ordered to 
d^ive to the devil, or any where else that 
the thief within might choose to command. 

As soon as Hannah Cook was fairly off the 
premises, the conduct of the whole affair 
seemed easy. 

Mrs. Buckhurst was silently, but attentively 
waited upon; the only reply given to her 
many questions, being — " I am ordered to be 
silent, ma'am ; but you are quite safe. There 
have been thieves in the house, and a terrible 
to do. But master begs you will keep your- 
self composed, for that no harm can possibly 
happen to you." 

Mrs. Buckhurst very literally followed this 
good counsel, and did keep herself perfectly 
composed. She knew that nobody would gain 
any thing by doing any harm to her ; and, 
therefore, she feared none ; — a mode of reason- 
ing, which might profitably be resorted to 
much oftener than it is. 

The lady in the dressing-room, however, 
might have been considered by many people 
as more reasonable, if less brave. But she. 
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too, remembered that her death would bring 
no profit to her spouse ; and she, therefore, 
slept upon her sofa as soundly as a lady ac- 
customed to a good bed could be expected to 
sleep upon a sofa ; and she ate the viands that 
were served to her without any fear of being 
poisoned. 

Nevertheless, with all this greatness of mind, 
— for which she certainly gave herself a good 
deal of credit, and regretted that she could 
not record it in her journal, — nevertheless, she 
did not feel very comfortable. 

In the first place, she was exceedingly 
anxious to begin the pleasant mode of life 
abroad, which she had been so pleasantly 
amusing herself by sketching out ; and, in the 
next, she was beginning to get very anxious 
concerning what her numerous fine friends 
might think or say of her. 

On the whole, therefore, she was certainly 
not very comfortable ; and, in fact, the only 
moments in which she did not feel herself very 
decidedly the reverse, were those in which her 
husband came to bully her; and then she 
enjoyed the unspeakable satisfaction of assuring 
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him that she had not the least objection to his 
trying every scheme that could possibly come 
into his head, for the purpose of obtaining 
money from her, as no amusement he could 
possibly devise for her could equal what she 
enjoyed from refusing him. 

There really was a good deal of truth in 
this assertion ; but still her thoughts did 
wander occasionally among her numerous ac- 
quaintance, endeavouring to guess which among 
them would be the most likely to become 
curious as to her total disappearance from 
among them. 

But the interest of such speculations was 
•very much lessened by her husband's saying 
to her, in that peculiarly civil tone of voice 
which she most hated to hear, " You sleep the 
better, I dare say, my gentle lady, in conse- 
quence of my having had the street deeply 
covered with straw, in consequence of your 
protracted illness. It is costly, certainly. But 
what is there that a man would not do for 
such a wife as you are ?" 

Another annoyance, for the endurance of 
which she had but little patience, was the 
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sight of the clever apparatus for stopping her 
mouth, in case of her attempting to make 
herself heard. Neither her husband, nor his 
man John, ever entered her little den unpro- 
vided with this instrument; and even when 
the female confederate attended her, one or 
the other of them was sure to be within easy 
reach of a call for assistance. 

On the whole, therefore, the position of my 
unfortunate heroine did not seem much the 
better for all the care and pains her poor 
father had bestowed in order to insure her 
safety ; and though her courage never failed 
for a moment, that is to say, she never for a 
moment thought of yielding to the demands 
made upon her, she certainly was beginning 
to look rather pale, and it may be, that if 
her husband had watched her attentively 
through the long night, he might at least have 
had the gratification of finding that he had 
obtained tears, though he had failed to obtain 
gold. 

Things were in this state, when one morn- 
ing, about ten o'clock, and just before Mr. 
Cornelius Folkstone left his house for his early 
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morning ramble, both the knocker and bell 
of the house gave notice that some person or 
persons were rather more desirous than ordi- 
nary of entering into it. 

John opened the door forthwith, while his 
generous master stood peeping through the 
parlour-door to see who it was, who demon- 
strated so much eagerness and haste. 

He was not long permitted to remain in 
doubt, for the features which became visible 
to him the moment the door was opened were 
those of Mr. Montague Herbert. 

for a moment, and no more, the master of 
the house stood behind the door which shel- 
tered him, in doubt whether to face his lady's 
favourite trustee or not. 

It took him not long to decide, however, 
that, in this case, valour was the better part 
of discretion, and he accordingly walked forth, 
and faced the foe. 

" Good morning, Mr. Herbert," quoth the 
host. 

" Good morning, sir/' responded the visitor. 
" I hope," he continued, pointing to the 
abounding straw before the door, " I hope 
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this preparation to ensure quiet is not occa- 
sioned by any illness in your family. I hope 
my friend, Mrs. Cornelius Folkstone, is quite 
weU ?" 

" I am very sorry to tell you she is not," 
replied Cornelius, " It is, indeed, for her 
sake,'' he added, " that we have had recourse 
to this mode of keeping her quiet." 

" Indeed !" returned Mr. Herbert, very 
solemnly. " I grieve to hear that any such 
precaution should be necessary. However, I 
will, nevertheless, pay my purposed visit to 
her, by your permission, for I bring a message 
to her from my wife." 

" I am sorry to say that you must consent 
to make me the bearer of it, Mr. Herbert ; for 
her medical man has positively forbidden the 
approach of any visitors." 

" Really ! Then I am afraid she must be very 
seriously ill indeed," returned Herbert, look- 
ing very grave. " And in that case, sir," he 
continued, " I must request that you will 
immediately send for her physician. When 
he shall be made aware of the relation in 
which I stand to her respecting her affairs, I 
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feel assured that, instead of impeding our 
meeting, he will, if she be seriously ill, ad- 
vise it." 

" I think otherwise, Mr. Herbert," replied 
the lady's husband, rather stiflfly. " However, 
sir, I will communicate your request to him, 
and, if you will call again an hour or two later, 
I will tell you what he says about it." 

" I am sorry to be so troublesome a visitor, 
Mr. Folkstone," said Herbert, advancing into 
the house, " but circumstances over which, as 
the phrase goes, I have no control, oblige me 
to say that I cannot leave this house without 
seeing your wife." 

Cornelius very perceptibly changed colour, 
and for half a moment or so there was a per- 
fect silence. The interval was but a short 
one, but it seemed sufficiently long to decide 
Folkstone as to the line of conduct it would 
be most judicious for him to pursue. A sharp 
eye might perhaps have detected a glance 
given and returned during this short interval 
between the master and the* man ; they were 
both of them more athletic men than Herbert, 
and it is possible that they were conscious of 
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this advantage. Be this as it may, the in- 
truder continued to advance towards the foot 
of the staircase, and said, as he did so, *• Have 
the kindness, sir, to summon Mrs. Folkstone's 
maid. I have very little time to spare, for I 
must execute the business I have undertaken 
as promptly as possible." 

" This passes jesting, sir,"' said Comehus, 
lifting his arms so as to impede the progress 
of Herbert. " Leave this house instantly, or 
I and my servant will kick you out of it." 

Montague Herbert retreated towards the 
house-door for a step or two, and then said, 
"One might almost think, Mr. Folkstone, 
from this coarse language and demeanour, that 
you were already aware of the object of my 
visit to you. And now I can only say, that I 
am very sorry such a visit should be necessary. 
But let me counsel you not to make the busi- 
ness more disagreeable and inore noisy than is 
necessary. I am come here, as you are evi- 
dently aware, to remove Mrs. Folkstone from 
the house. Will you or your servant let her 
know that I am here, and that I am waiting 
for her?" 
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" You seem to have formed a most flatter- 
ing opinion of the meekness of my character/' 
returned Cornelius. "It may be your pur- 
pose to take my wife, but it may not be mine 
to let her go. Let me recommend you, Mr. 
Herbert, to depart in peace, while I am still 
disposed to let you do so. Your communi- 
cations with Mrs. Folkstone had better be by 
letter. Anything you may have to say 
about her settlement, in your character of 
trustee, had much better be written; it is 
more business-Uke." 

" It is not the lady's settlement, but the 
lady herself, sir, that is the object of my pre- 
sent visit," said Herbert, with something ap- 
proaching a smile. " Will you please to let 
me see her without further delay ?" 

" No, sir, I will not ; and you must have a 
better opinion of my temper than it deserves, 
to fancy I shaQ endure all this much longer 
without getting quit of you in the very shortest 
way possible." 

"And you, Mr. Folkstone, must have a 
worse opinion of my discretion than it de- 
serves, if you can fancy that I should under- 
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take such a business as this without having a 
better security for its successful issue than 
either your courtesy or your honour." And 
so saying, he drew a small watchman's rattle 
from his coat-pocket, and made it produce 
more eloquent music than its miniature size 
promised. A couple of policemen appeared at 
the top of the kitchen stairs at the signal, and 
the business of the meeting was soon adjusted. 
At first the sturdy and well-nigh desperate 
Cornelius looked half inclined to . do battle 
with the invading host ; but in this case, as in 
most others, wisdom seemed to come with 
reflection; and with an action of the hand 
that might have been interpreted into snapping 
his fingers, and a toss of the head intended to 
express the most profound contempt, he turned 
round, walked through the open door of the 
dining-room, and seated himself by the fire. 
It is possible that he flattered himself still 
with the notion that when all the sitting-rooms 
and bed-rooms in the house had been searched, 
and the lady not found, he might have been 
left in peace to prosecute his projects in the 
manner he might think the most convenient ; 
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but if he had any such hope it was disap* 
pointed, for a very few minutes after he with- 
drew himself from the scene of action, Mrs. 
Folkstone and Montague Herbert were con- 
versing together with as little impediment as 
they had ever done during the whole course 
of their long acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Considering that Mr. Herbert had never 
made himself so good a lawyer as he certainly 
might and ought to have done, he managed 
the troublesome affairs of my heroine admi- 
rably well. 

Neither himself nor his co-trustees felt 
themselves called upon to make any very in- 
dustrious examination into the condition of 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone's private affairs ; nor 
would they have succeeded in obtaining any 
very accurate information on the subject, had 
they made the effort. Everything, however, 
was in very good order in the lady's depart- 
ment, and every claim upon her was paid with 
the most scrupulous exactness. As every 
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article in and about the house, with the ex' 
ception of the carriage and horses, had been 
carefully included in the statement of settled 
property, the unfortunate Cornehus would 
have been left in rather a forlorn condition, 
had not Herbert suggested the propriety of 
settling a few hundreds per annum upon him 
during the life of his wife, upon the express 
condition, however, that this settlement would 
be forfeited, if any claims, however frivolous 
and untenable, were made upon her. 

This important business being finally settled, 
it only remained necessary, before Herbert's 
eagerly wished-for return to his own dear nest, 
that his grateful client should be able to tell 
him in what part of the habitable globe he 
would be likely to find her, in case {par 
Viwpossihle) it should happen that her pen- 
sioned spouse gave her any further trouble. 

But Charlotte did not find this question so 
easy to answer now, as it would have been 
before her late disagreeable adventure oc- 
curred. She had fully expected to find her- 
self an object of almost absorbing interest 
among her fashionable friends and acquaint- 
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ance, and felt more sure than ever, that, let 
her place herself in whatever part of civilized 
Europe she might select, she would be certain 
of finding herself the centre of a very brilliant 
circle. 

But one or two circumstances had occurred, 
and come to her knowledge, which had led 
her to suspect that the result of her late very 
interesting adventures was quite as likely to 
be quizzing as sympathy. 

My heroine was not yet perhaps quite so 
wise a woman as she thought herself, but 
nevertheless she had quite sufficient shrewd- 
ness to perceive that there might be more dis- 
cretion in evading this little witty breeze than 
in meeting it. 

Moreover, as good luck would have it, she 
had been fortunate enough to hear a most 
touching and exciting" sermon at a particularly 
fashionable chapel, within three days after these 
vexatious quizzing reports had reached her ; 
and the consequence of this was, that while 
eating her soUtary dinner on that day, she de- 
termined to turn over a new page of life, and 
see what pre-eminence might be gained by 
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setting off upon a vigorous search after the 
highest places in Heaven^ instead of seeking 
any longer to attain an evanescent fashionable 
superiority on earth. 

My documents have hitherto been sufficiently 
clear and exact to permit my being very toler- 
ably precise as to my record of times and 
places, but at this particular period of my 
heroine's career I find considerable difficulty 
in ascertaining the name of the place which 
Mr. Herbert received as that of her future 
residence. It was either Exeter, Plymouth, 
Clifton, or Cheltenham, but I am by no means 
certain which. 

It is evident, however, that Montague Her- 
bert was better informed than I am, for after 
what appeared to him a very long delay, he 
had the satisfaction of leaving England with 
the comfortable certainty as to her future 
abode, which he felt it was his duty to obtain. 

If the income of Mrs. Folkstone, which by 
means of sundry successful little speculations 
her father had contrived to make very near 
two thousand a year ; — if this income had suf- 
ficed to enable her to live as she did in London, 
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it enabled her to feel herself a much richer 
person in the residence she had now chosen 
than she had ever done before^ notwithstanding 
her stipulated allowance to her husband. But 
Charlotte seemed in many respects to have 
been born under a very fortunate star, for 
before she had been two years separated from 
him, he died ; and she again felt herself to be 
as distinguished in position as she now was in 
piety. 

It does not very clearly appear, however, 
even from the entries in her diary, what her 
peculiar tenets |rere at this time. Many cir- 
cumstances, however, are so faithfully recorded 
concerning her, as to prove that she was no 
bigot to any one class of reUgious opinions, 
or at least, that her bigotry was- not of the 
stubborn character which precludes the possi- 
bility of any change in opinion. 

It is evident indeed, from many facts which 
have come to my knowledge, that she fully 
subscribed to the truth of that tolerant proverb, 
"*' In the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom." It seems probable, indeed, that she 
carried this principle so far as to think that in 
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a n)iiltit?iide of faiths there lomst be wisdom 
too; for it is certain that though she sometimes 
evidently favoured one chapel, or one preacher, 
more than any other, yet she Ustaied in suc- 
cession to many who decidedly differed very 
decidedly among themselves. 

I remember indeed once hearing a gentle- 
man say of her dimng this portion of her life, 
that he rathefr beheved her to be one of those 
who thought any very violent doctrinal opinion 
preferable to any opinions which had not suffi- 
cient energy to be vehement. 

It happened that after she jiad resided for a 
year or two at a place which, in my uncertainty 
concerning it, I will call Worryberry, one^ of 
two very distinguished pireachers who resided 
there, had preferment give^ him in a distant 
part of the country, and went away. 

This gentleman had strenuously and elo- 
quently preiached the doctrine which leads 
men, and Women too, to pcd; great faith in 
ceremonials. Those who attended his <)hapel 
Worshipped the cross, not figuratively, btlt 
literally, and indulged feelings about surplioes, 
«nd no ^surpUces, ^hich might have brought 
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some of them to the stake, if stakes, excepting 
theoretically, had not been out of fashion. 

The other celebrated preacher at Worryberry 
was, on the contrary, persuaded that ceremonies 
were an abomination, and that those who tes- 
tified reverence for them were in danger of 
punishment much more enduring than the 
ceremonies themselves. 

Both these celebrated gentlemen were really 
very clever men, and very eloquent preachers ; 
and moreover it might have been, and indeed 
was, a very difficult task for the members of 
the congregation^ which followed the one, to 
discover any thing very objectionable in the 
general conduct and manner of life of the 
other. 

Yet, nevertheless, it was impossible to make 
a round of morning visits at Worryberry with- 
out hearing very strong epithets of condemna- 
tion bestowed sometimes on the one, and 
sometimes on the other of them. 

When Mrs. Folkstone first took up her resi- 
dence at Worryberry, she might have been * 
icited as a person of very unusual freedom 
:from what both parties wrould call prejudice, 
if declared in favour of the other. 
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She went very regularly to church, and 
wherever she was, the church she went to was 
the one which it is reasonable to suppose had 
the most to recommend it, because it was 
always the one to which the greatest number 
of distinguished personages in the neighbour- 
hood resorted. 

But upon arriving at Worryberry she felt 
herself puzzled ; for from all she could learn, 
and indeed from all she could see, — for she 
thought it right, under the uncertain circum- 
stances of the case, to visit both, — notwithstand- 
ing, in fact, all the enquiries she could make, 
she found it exceedingly difficult to decide 
under which of these two distinguished divines 
it would be most desirable for her to procure 
a "sitting/^ 

At length, however, some accident, either 
of door or window, led her to decide upon 
the anti-ceremonial chapel. But she soon 
found that in her tolerance of both she was in 
so fearful and, as it appeared to her, so dis- 
graceful a minority, that she immediately 
adopted the formula used by the other ladies 
and gentlemen who frequented the evangelical 
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chapel, and began to declare that it was better 
to go to * church with no prayer-book at all 
than with one which had a cross upon its 
cover; and that, as for a surplice, she could 
not at all see why shirt sleeves were not quite 
as proper. 

But when the successor of Mr. Beantree, 
the high-church advocate, arrived, it was soon 
discovered that, though patronized by a duke, 
he was not a distinguished man at all. He 
appeared inclined to be equally civil to aU the 
strangers who called upon him, and was ac- 
tually proved to have sent a blanket and some 
soup, during a severe frost, to a man who went 
to the evangelical church. 

Such conduct as this, very naturally, led 
to a decided stiffness of manner, in some who 
had been upon the most intimate and affec- 
tionate terms with his predecessor ; but their 
stiffness seemed to make no difference to him, 
he still went on preaching excellent sermons, 
looking kindly and thoughtfully after the poor, 
and being uniformly friendly and obliging to 
everybody. 

Such very strange conduct as this laid him 
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open, as may easily be supposed, to a good 
deal of severe criticism ; he was cdled indo- 
lent, indiflFerent, self-seeking ; and one remark- 
ably pious old lady declared that she con- 
sidered his conduct as very decidedly profane. 

That some demonstrations of all this disap- 
probation reached him could not be doubted, 
but still he was kind and civil to everybody ; 
till at length a good deal of the hostile feeling 
seemed to be dying a natural death, and many 
:people permitted themselves to speak to other 
|)eople in society, who some time before would 
have considered it a great impropriety to do so. 

While things were in this state, some of the 
local magnates happened to meet at the house 
of Mrs. Folkstone at a morning visit ; when 
•one of the party observed, that Mr. Johns, 
the new-comer, seemed to have wonderfully 
calmed down the rehgious animosities of the 
town. 

" We never tear any more now," said one 
of the ladies, " either of the wickedness of 
(the candles and the crosses in one church, or 
of the negligence and impiety displayed by 
the wadt of them in the other." 



i 
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" It is quite true," said another lady. 
" Everybody seems to go to church since Mr. 
Johns came, without thinking it necessary to 
talk so much about it.'' 

My heroine listened to this speech with a 
very disapproving expression of countenance. 
She had come to Worryberry without a single 
particle of religious persecution about her, but 
she had graduaUy warmed in her studies of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, till she had ac- 
quired a very decided love for the pursuit. 

She was, in truth, very decidedly displeased, 
not to say disgusted, by these " chilling** ob- 
servations as she called them, and, after the 
silence of a moment, she said, " I really can- 
not agree with you, ladies. I must say that I 
thiitk a Uttle religious ^citement is extremely 
beneficial."* 

A feeling of this kind, if once bom, rarely 
remains stationary. It grows and it grows, 
till, by degrees, it becomes something mon- 
strous at last. 

* These words were actually uttered, nnder precisely 
similar eircumstances, by a lady who most sincerely be- 
lieved herself to be uttering a truly Christian sentiment. 
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Mrs. Folkstone's handsome house and hand- 
some carriage^ and her handsome dress too, 
were not without their accustomed influence ; 
and, once again, my heroine felt that she was 
a person of importance, and that the superior 
powers of mind which had raised her from the 
modest position of a banker's daughter into 
that of a young lady of fashion, might well 
enable her, in her riper age, to assume a much 
higher position in Worryberry. And to this 
she determined to aspire, to reach and to 
hold. 

Worryberry must not be ranked as a mere 
country town ; there were springs at no great 
distance from it, which had formerly given it 
great celebrity, nor had fashion altogether for- 
saken it now. Conscious, however, that, al- 
though she had never classed herself as a 
beauty, she was now considerably less well- 
looking than she had been, for she had grown 
very large during the last year or two, she felt 
that something was needed to supply what she 
had lost ; nor was she the first woman who, 
under similar circumstances, has sought to 
distinguish herself by religious fervour. 
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But still her case differed widely from that 
of most others ; for it was not so much her 
object to distinguish herself as a saint, as to 
make herself known as a patroness. 

On her first arrival at Worryberry, the most 
obvious mode of rendering herself conspicuous 
in this line was, by making presents to the 
altar. She was not particularly fond of needle- 
work ; but, nevertheless, she contrived, with 
the assistance of her maid, to embroider two 
chairs, and a splendid velvet altar-cloth. 

After this, she sent a pair of very pretty 
white and gold flower-pots, and she had nearly 
made up her mind to send a pair of solid 
silver candlesticks after them, when her pro- 
gress in this direction was suddenly checked 
by hearing that an extremely unfashionable 
old maid had ordered a pair of painted glass 
windows for the west end of the church. 

" West end !" exclaimed my heroine, with 
infinite scorn. "What does she know, I 
wonder, about the west end? Upon my word, 
it is too ridiculous !" 

But, upon hearing that Mr. Beantree had 
declared that, of all the offerings made, he con- 
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sidered these to be the most precious, my 
heroine grew disgusted with that branch of 
the profession, and immediately became one 
of the most constant and best-dressed attend- 
ants at the low church. 

Now, attached to this low church, there 
were two curates, both of them unmarried, 
and both of them not only of a pious, but of 
a somewhat ambitious turn of mind. Of 
course, they were, to a certain degree, inti- 
mately acquainted; but, nevertheless, they 
were by no means confidentially intimate to- 
gether ; and the consequence of this was, that 
they were each pursuing the same object (in- 
dependently of that of their profession), with- 
out his brother curate's having the sUghtest 
suspicion of it. 

This object was no less than the obtaining 
the hand of the widowed Mrs. ComeUus Folk- 
stone in marriage. 

I will not deny that it is possible my heroine 
might, notwithstanding their long-sustained 
modest silence, have had, in both instances, 
some suspicion of what was passing in their 
respective hearts ; but she certainly did not 
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think herself called upon to check hopea which 
had never been expressed ; still less did she 
deem it necessary or desirable to let Mr. Rixley 
know every time she asked Mr. Morton to 
dinner, or to inform Mr. Morton of the cir- 
cumstance every time she received a note, or 
even a copy of verses, from Mr. Rixley. 

Her general routine of grand dinners, di- 
versified by occasional evening parties, went on 
as usual, and, as usual, my heroine felt herself 
to be the centre of the admiring circle which 
moved around her. 

But the devotion of these two clerical gen- 
tlemen was a perfectly distinct source of what 
she herself called " very high-toned intellectual 
gratification." Mr. , Morton was universally 
declared to be one of the finest readers extant, 
and he certainly never appeared to read with 
so much effective enthusiasm, as when per- 
mitted to bring some favoured volume to his 
accomplished friend, Mrs. Folkstone. 

Mr. Rixley had, undeniably, a remarkable 
facility in verse-making, and, assuredly, more 
than one volume of " original poetry" might 
have been collected, or even selected, from the 
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mass which had by degrees accumulated in 
the large drawer allotted to their reception in 
the secretary table of my heroine. 

It would be generally found, I believe, if the 
question could be fairly examined, that no 
gentleman who has persevered for several suc- 
cessive years in offering homage to a marriage- 
able lady, in so decided a manner as to render 
it impossible that his object should be misun- 
derstood, and has never, during that time, 
received any hint from the said lady that the 
said homage was unwelcome to her, — it would 
be generally found that no gentleman so cir- 
cumstanced ever feels any great doubt that an 
offer of marriage from him would be accepted 
as soon as made. 

Such, at any rate, was the conclusion at 
which both Mr. Rixley and Mr. Morton ar- 
rived, after about an equally long and equally 
earnest devotion to the intellectual, richly-en- 
dowed, and universally-admired Mrs. Folk- 
stone. 

A short extract from her journal will shew 
in what way their devoted homage affected 
her. 
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" Though still m the full vigour of life, I 
flatter myself that, by the joint action of a 
superior intellect and highly cultivated religious 
principles, I have already been enabled pretty 
thoroughly to conquer all the important de- 
fects both of my sex and nature, and I have 
pleasure in thinking that these faithful pages, 
when they shall be given to the world after I, 
in common with all created beings, shall have 
passed away into another state of existence, — I 
have assuredly great pleasure in thinking that 
this record of my remarkable life maybe not only 
interesting, but useful to my fellow-creatures. 

" Whether women less remarkable than my- 
self as to station, intellect, and manner, retain 
their powers of captivation as long as I have 
done, I have no very satisfactory power of 
judging ; but certain it is, that I still find my- 
self the object of love and admiration, as 
much as ever. 

" I will not pretend to account for this, but 
content myself by simply stating the fact. 

" It would be an absurd degree of aflFecta- 
tation, were I to pretend to be ignorant that 
Mr. Rixley is passionately attached to me. 

VOL. III. ' x 
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His beautiful verses breathe a depth and purity 
of attachment, which it is impossible to mis- 
take, and which it is painful, very psdnful, to 
disappoint. 

" But though the powerful sentiment which 
has taken possession of him leads him to for- 
get the diflFerence between us, both in age and 
fortune, no passion, no paroxysm of mere 
feeling, can ever blind a judgment so keenly 
alive to all the proprieties of life as mine. 

" I will not, because I ought not to marry 
him. But I will not pass away fix)m the 
scene, where I have been called upon to play 
a no very common part, without proving by 
the testamentary disposition of my property, 
that I am not insensible to the value of his 
attachment, although too conscious of my own 
high position to permit me to reward it 
with my hand." 

It was at the distance of a few months only 
from the date of this entry, that the following 
lines marked the progress of Uterary taste in 
the now mature mind of my heroine. 

" It is very gratifying to me to be conscious 
that my intellectual powers increase and im- 
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prove as I advance in life. I have always been 
a reader, much more so, I believe, than the 
generality of my sex : this taste, indeed, is in- 
separable from great abilities ; but it is not 
always, I fancy, that the powers of the mind 
increase with increasing age, as mine have 
done. It has again been my fate to captivate, 
I might long have said unconsciously, the affec- 
tions of a man greatly younger than myself. 
Mr. Morton, the youthful curate of the church 
in which I now frequently perform my evening 
devotions, is the individual to whom I at pre- 
sent allude. He is a very remarkably fine 
reader, and upon my having, on one occa. 
sion, when I had invited him to dinner, re- 
marked to him that I admired his voice and 
manner, he asked me, with greater emotion 
than the occasion seemed to call for, whether 
I would permit him occasionally to come and 
read to me ? 

" I frankly assured him that his doing so 
would give me pleasure, and it certainly has 
done so, for, by the help of reviews, he has 
made me thoroughly well acquainted with all 
the literature of the age. 

X 2 
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"But, alas! This had not continued very 
long before I perceived that he selected more 
tender themes for the exercise of his beautiful 
voice, and I will not deny that there were 
times when he only too plainly identified him- 
self with the feelings which he so touchingly 
deUvered. 

" Neither will I deny in this ever true re- 
cord of my feelings that there were moments 
when my^own heart was very sensibly touched. 
But, true to myself, and to the high social 
position which I occupy, I declined his hand, 
when, in a burst of irrepressible feeUng, he 
offered it to me ; as I had previously done that 
of others, whose position in life could have 
added no dignity to my own. 

" But my heart, with all its firmness, still 
whispers me that his love was genuine, and 
when this proud hand traces my last will, he 
shall not be forgotten !" 

mt mt mt mt ^ ^ 
mt ^ ^ ^ ^ iit 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

t 

We must now give a retrospective glance 
to my happy and active little Zelah. 

Who would have guessed, when they saw 
her some dozen years or so before, enchanting 
the most critical eyes of London by the grace- 
ful movements exhibited at the command of 
her coaxing, but imperious father, — ^who would 
have guessed that a nature so trained would 
ever have become the useful, energetic, highly- 
cultivated, and happy being we now find her? 

Yes ! Zelah was very happy, and so was 
her -Montague Herbert, too. But, neverthe- 
less, they were very, very poor. Six very 
lovely and very thriving children had blessed 
their union ; and this word blessed is not used 
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ironically ; for, despite their poverty, and the 
constant industry and carefulness absolutely 
necessary to enable them to live, and "pay 
their way," this round half-dozen of unpro- 
ductive consumers were a source of unceasing 
pl^sure to them. 

But the eldest boy, though admirably edu- 
cated by his father, was arrived at an age 
when some career must be fixed upon by 
which he might be able to maintain himself ; 
and the difficulty of doing this, with their 
Uttle income (all too little as it was for their 
daily wants), was beginning to be very pain- 
fully felt. 

Nay, poor Herbert was beginning to doubt 
whether it might not be his duty to follow his 
scrambling father-in-law to AustraUa, and con- 
vert his four beautiful boys into shepherds, or 
gold diggers, instead of bringing them up as 
very well-taught, but very hungry gentlenien 
in Europe. 

Perhaps he might himself have had more 
courage to decide on this bold step, had he 
not marked the pallid cheek and the trem- 
bUng lip of his Zelah every time it was alluded 
to. 
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This point was still uncertain, and it was 
still uncertain too, whether they ought not 
immediately to leave their pretty little cottage, 
near Tours, and seek for a dwelling of still 
lower rent and humbler pretensions. The 
principal objection to this latter scheme arose 
from Herbert's being so well aware that nis 
wife loved the place, and would quit the spot 
which she had embellished with so much taste- 
ful industry, with a degree of sorrow that he 
knew not where to seek for philosophy to con- 
template. 

There could not be a greater proof how much 
he dreaded to propose this sacrifice, than the 
fact that it actually caused him to doubt 
whether he would not apply to his sister Ca- 
therine for assistance. But this thought was 
smothered in its birth by a multitude of feel- 
ings, all belonging, perhaps, to the family of 
Pride, but clearly tracing their own origin 
to something more noble. Sir George Hen- 
derson was still alive, and the recollection of 
him rendered any such scheme essentially im- 
possible. 

But the children of Montague and Zelah 
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were not predestined either to go to Australia, 
or to become pensioners on the rents of Sir 
George Henderson. 

The whole family, with the exception of the 
last bom baby girl, were assembled round their 
frugal breakfast, when the Tours postman de- 
livered an EngUsh letter to the master of the 
house, through the window. It was directed 
by a hand which recaUed no friend or relative 
to Herbert ; and having paid the postage with 
a sigh, he opened the epistle with great indif- 
ference. 

Nor did the contents seem very greatly to 
move him. 

The letter came from one of the London 
gentlemen who had been appointed co-trustee 
with himself to Mrs. Cornelius Folkstone's 
marriage settlement, and it announced her 
death, together with an intimation that Her- 
bert's presence was immediately required in 
London. Montague put the letter into the 
hands of his wife, and gave a moment to silent 
meditation as to the possibiUty of disobeying 
the summons, the cost of which would really 
be a serious inconvenience. 
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But Zelah very courageously told him that 
he must go. " You have executed your trust 
well, hitherto. Do not shrink from this last 
call upon you," said she. " And you should 
remember, dearest, before you grumble too 
much, how often you have talked of your 
longing to see your sister. Moreover," she 
added, with an air of one conscious of bring- 
ing forward a conclusive argument ; *' I have 
here in my desk, in six golden Napoleons, the 
immortal five pounds which dear, good Mrs. 
Buckhurst bequeathed me as a reward for my 
honesty in sending back the five pounds which 
she lent me when I ran away from you." 

This settled the business at once; and 
Montague Herbert was very carefuUy packed 
up by his wife, and sent off to revisit his 
native land, after fifteen years' absence from it. 

Twice only in the course of that time had 
he seen his sister, who, like himself, was now 
the parent of many children, and whose move- 
ments, though accompanied by all sorts of 
splendour, were quite as much shackled as his 
own, though from a very different cause ; Sir 
George Henderson being profusely Uberal to 
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his son in every thing which regarded money, 
but ewigeant in the extreme as to his move- 
ments. 

The journey of Herbert was performed 
without delay or disaster of any kind; and 
within a few hours of his arrival he received a 
visit from Mr. More, one of his co-trustees, to 
whom he had communicated his purposed ar- 
rival at an hotel which he named in Covent 
Garden, and he then speedily learnt the cause 
for which his presence had been deemed desir- 
able. 

Mrs. ComeUus Folkstone had, as it seemed, 
left three wills, all sealed, but all without ex- 
ternal dates, the only superscription on each 
of them being as follows : " I wish this my 
last will and testament to be opened and read 
in the presence of my three trustees, or of the 
survivor of them ; and request that the pro- 
visions therein contained may be executed 
with as Uttle delay as possible." 

Having examined the outside of these three 
instruments, it was agreed between Mr. Her- 
bert and Mr. More that there should be a 
meeting, at which Mr. Bartly, the third 
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trastee, should be requested to attend, ar- 
ranged for the next day at the house of Mr. 
More. 

This engagement was very punctually kept 
by the three gentlemen, and they were joined 
by a fourth, sent from the office of the attorney 
who had been employed by my heroine during 
the latter years of her life, and in whose hands 
all the three wills had been deposited. 

As neither of these sealed documents bore 
any external date, it was an aflFair of mere 
chance which was opened first. The one 
upon whom this chance fell was in the hand- 
writing of the deceased lady ; and began by 
a rather long preamble, stating her reasons for 
selecting as her heir the reverend gentleman 
to whom she bequeathed her property. 

And then followed the name of Bichard 
Biwley, as the individual upon whom she be- 
stowed the whole of the fortune which she 
had received from her dear father, " un- 
injured, and untampered with in any way," 
it was thus she expressed herself, " notwith- 
standing the villany of the man in whose 
hands I had been left upon the death of that 
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ever-loved and ever-honoured parent." The 
document altogether was short in proportion 
to the property it conveyed ; and it took not 
many minutes to open it, read it, fold it up 
again, and lay it aside while another like it 
was submitted to the same process. 

In this case, as in the former one, it was 
chance which directed the hand of the at- 
torney; he took the packet that came most 
readily to his hand, and, having opened it, 
agaiii read a rather long preamble. In this 
case, however, the reason for soUciting the 
person therein after-named as her heir, was 
much less vague than the other ; for she dis- 
tinctly declared, that after long and mature 
consideration of the subject, she had come to 
the conviction that she owed her life to Mon- 
tague Herbert, from his having rescued her 
from the power of her infamous husband ; and, 
therefore, and for that reason, she had deter- 
mined to leave the whole of her property to 
the said Montague Herbert, and that, accord- 
ingly, she did leave it to him-, whole and 
entire, as she had received it from her 
father. 
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This document was dated nearly three years 
later than the former one. 

On hearing his name thus mentioned, Her- 
bert started, and changed colour, but recovered 
his composure as the lawyer cast his eyes with 
a shrug of the shoulders on the third packet, 
and said, as he took it up, " Now then, we 
shall know what was the good lady's last 
wiU/^ 

Poor Montague resettled himself in his 
chair, and very earnestly endeavoured to school 
himself into composure. 

Perhaps, if the lawyer had known that 
Montague Herbert was a very poor man, and 
that he had six children, with a very good 
chance of having a few more, he might have 
had the humanity to look at the date before 
he read the will. But he was a very regular 
man of business, and never thought of doing 
any thing of the kind. 

And now, again, there was a long preamble 
to be read through, and many excellent reasons 
were given therein to show why the testator had 
selected the Rev. George Morton from among 
all her friends and acquaintance, for the 
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purpose of endowing him with all her worldly 
goods. But long as all this was, it came to 
an end at last ; and then Mr. Bartly, though 
too much a man of business to interrupt the 
reading, did say very distinctly, and with 
somethmgaUttle approaching to rebuke in the 
tone, " And the date, sir ?" 

And then the lawyer, as if suddenly made 
aware of the importance of the question to one of 
the parties present, said, " I beg pardon \' and 
opening the three wills, he laid them side by 
side upon the table, and pointing his finger 
successively to the date of each, he said, after 
the delay of a moment, " I heartily wish you 
joy, sir. The date is everything you could 
wish. This document, by which you are made 
sole heir to the property of the departed ladj% 
is dated two years and six months later than 
the first will, and more than six months later 
than the last. You are come into a very fine 
fortune, Mr. Herbert, and I very sincerely 
congratulate you upon it." 

This congratulation, of course, went round, 
and meanwhile, Montague, with considerable 
haste and agitation, looked at his watch. 
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"You will wish to prove the will imme- 
diately at Doctors' Commons, I presmne," said 
the lawyer, folding it up, and presenting it 
to the heir. 

" I think you can get through all that sort 
of business for me, Bartly,*' said Herbert, 
putting it into his hands. "I am much 
pressed for time at this moment, but if you 
wiU undertake it, everything wiU go right, and 
I will see you again in the course of a few 
days.'' 

" I will take care that it shall be all right," 
replied Mr. Bartly, smiling. " You want to 
be off to tell the news to your sister ? Nothing 
can be more natural !" 

Herbert only nodded his head in reply, and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

And did he go and teU his sister the news ? 

She certainly expected to see him, though 
little guessing the news he had to bring ; but, 
notwithstanding that he had promised posi* 
tively to come to her as soon as the will of 
their old acquaintance had been read, he did 
no such thing ; but fasting as he was, and in 
no ways prepared for a journey, having only 
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the scanty remains of Zelab's six Napoleons in 
his pocket, he rushed down stairs, out of the 
house, and into a cab, which faithfully took 
him to the station, as it promised, in time 
to spring into the train at the last possible 
moment. 

With a well-sustained continuance of the 
same sort of vehemence, he really contrived to 
reach Tours exactly as soon as it was possible 
he could reach it ; and though he was dusty, 
fasting, and penniless, he felt perfectly well 
satisfied with the feat he had performed. 

And his Zelah ? How did she bear it ? 

It was a sort of scene altogether which had 
better not be described, for the children were 
all kissed, though they had been in bed and 
asleep for an hour or two, and there was such 
a lengthened sitting-up to supper on the part 
of the parents, as showed great want of dis- 
cretion, considering what a long and fatiguing 
journey the father of the family had endured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, as I have mentioned 
before, had become very much attached to 
their cottage at Tours, but, nevertheless, they 
soon became reconciled to a mansion on some- 
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what a different scale in England ; and there 
their lads and lasses grew up around them, 
very much to their hearts' content. 

But the sons of Montague were better dis- 
ciplined than their father had been; for he 
took especial good care to give to each of them 
a profession, and contrived to make them 
mind what they were about in the pursuit of 
it. 

He endowed no eldest son beyond his 
fellows, because, as he said, the political and 
social advantages derived from that system, 
were the appendages of a class above his own. 

As to his daughters, first, second, and third, 
Zelah contrived to endow them all with so 
much of her own peculiar properties, that they 
might have done very well without any other 
portion. 

Sir George Henderson did not live quite 
for ever, — ^indeed, his eccentric lady survived 
him for several years ; and the longer she lived, 
the more she rejoiced at the success of her 
plots and plans, for giving her son Catherine 
Herbert for a wife. 

Within a very few months after Zelah re- 
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turned to England, she received the following 
letter from her brother Dick : — 

" Dearly beloved Zelah ! 

" Never, while you Uve, refuse a broken- 
down, poor hungry boy a little help ! A 
special blessing seems to follow your benefac- 
tions. That ruby ring, Zelah, made a man 
of me ! I mean to send home a hamper of 
nuggets to be distributed among your children, 
by the first safe conveyance. Papa and 
manuna are quite well, and very gay. I think 
papa sings his extempore songs with more 
spirit than ever. 

" Believe me, dearest Zelah, 

" Gratefully and affectionately yours, 

"Dick Richards." 



THE END. 
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